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Foreign Trainees Acquire 


.S. Technical Know-How 


Brass-Tacks Benefits Result From Broad-Gage Work of International Training 
Administration, Which Brings to the U. 8S. Young Men From Two Dozen Foreign 


Countries for On-the-Job Training in Many Industrial Fields. 


Thus Progress 


Abroad Is Spurred, Good Will Created, Facts About Our Technical Efficiency 
Spread, and Future Oversea Markets Opened Wider for American Manufacturers 











EDITOR’S NOTE 


Readers interested in the basic 
theme of this article are referred 
to another article which dealt with 
many different but related phases 
of the subject—“We Must Export 
Industrial Know-How,” by Ivan A. 
Kazine, published in the August 
11, 1945, issue of ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY. This bore the sub-title 
“By Making Available to Foreign 
Peoples a Good Measure of Our 
Technical Proficiency and Expert- 
ness, We Shall Open the Way for 
Greater Sales of Many Kinds of 
Goods.” 























NQUESTIONABLY, the rest of the 

world is looking to the United States 
today for technological leadership. Our 
feats of production for winning World 
War II, the vast quantities of American 
equipment that went into action over- 
seas, the striking demonstration of our 
fighting men’s special skills—all these 
factors have literally brought home to 
the people of many nations the merits of 
the American way in industry and life. 
This fact (as is now being justifiably 
Stressed) puts us years ahead in the evo- 
lution of our place in world trade— 
provided we follow through intelligently. 
One potent instrumentality to assure 
such a follow-through is the Interna- 
tional Training Administration. A re- 
view of its development, objectives, and 
performance is especially pertinent right 
now. 

In 1940, a group of businessmen ap- 
proached Nelson A. Rockefeller, then Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, with 
a plan for having industry, Government, 
and labor cooperate in bringing to this 
country qualified young nationals of the 
other American republics for practical, 
on-the-job training in our industries and 
institutions. 


By Georce N. Burier, Vice Presi- 
dent, International Training Ad- 
ministration 


The plan, as set forth at that time, 
was that Government would defray the 
cost of administering such a program, of 
transporting trainees to the United 
States and back to their own countries, 
and of other incidental expenses, while 
industry would contribute a living allow- 
ance for the young men while they were 
actually undergoing the on-the-job 
training. The program was enthusias- 
tically received, and it developed that 
industry was eager to receive a far larger 
number of the young men than was pro- 
vided for under the program. 


Mode of Operation 


Through Department of State chan- 
nels and with the aid of friendly agencies 
and individuals in each of the 20 other 


American republics, committees were set 
up to screen candidates for trade scholar- 
ships. With little change in personnel, 
these voluntary committees function to- 
day as autonomous International Train- 
ing Administration oversea representa- 
tives. Each has three principal members: 
the chairman, usually an American busi- 
nessman long resident in the country and 
nationally known; (2) a prominent citi- 
zen of the nation; and (3) a technical 
advisor who may be either a national of 
the country or a resident American citi- 
zen of high standing. All serve without 
pay. 

In the United States a distinguished 
group was originally invited by the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs to 
serve as an advisory committee. This 
committee functioned until the incorpo- 
ration of the International Training 
Administration in June 1944. 

During the first year of operation, while 
the program was worked out very suc- 





Turkish trainee, sponsored by the Turkish Aeronautical League, studies airplane flight 
performance in the United States. 
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“Radio aids to navigation” form the subject studied by this young Egyptian, under the auspices 
of the International Training Administration. 


cessfully under the direction of Elliott S. 
Hanson—who was practically drafted 
from United States Steel to come down 
and handle the program and direct it— 
we were asked to cooperate in handling 
five additional programs involving some 
522 individuals. This was in addition to 
the 40 encompassed by the original pro- 
gram which provided for making 2 
awards to each of the 20 other American 
republics. 


Scope Greatly Broadened 


Obviously, the name “Inter-American 
Trade Scholarship” could not continue to 
be used appropriately when the activity 
became so varied and, therefore, the or- 
ganization was designated “The Inter- 
American ‘Training Administration.” 
Mr. Hanson became its administrator. 
It became progressively more evident 
that additional changes were necessary 
in the scope of the organization. United 
States business, Government, and labor 
were canvassed very carefully to deter- 
mine their attitude in the matter, and the 
resulting recommendations were to the 
effect that the Training Administration 
should become world-wide in scope; that 
it should be taken out of the Government 
and set up as a private nonprofit institu- 
tion, with its directorate recruited from 
industry, from labor, and from Govern- 
ment. 

On June 19, 1944, these recommenda- 
tions were put into effect. To date, the 


International Training Administration 
has administered 113 training programs 
for agencies of this Government, agencies 
of foreign, friendly governments, and for 


recognized business institutions and 
foundations, here and abroad. These 
programs have included some 2,500 


trainees who have come here from 24 
countries of the world. They have taken 
home with them some of our American 
know-how and have left with us a greater 
appreciation of their countries, problems, 
and backgrounds. 


Benefits Reciprocal 


As one looks back over this period 
of 5 years, no spectacular single accom- 
plishment seems to stand out; rather, the 
achievement is made up of a great many 
harmonious small things, like the indi- 
vidual brush strokes of a painting. Ac- 
tually, the Training Administration is a 
service-type institution. We think of 
ourselves as being in the business of 
helping to export American know-how. 
At the same time, on the “importation 
side,” the men bring directly to our in- 
dustrial, commercial, and agricultural 
centers information about the outstand- 
ing conditions and opportunities pre- 
vailing in their native lands. 


and train with us. We learn more about 


their countries and thereby broaden our 


own thinking. When the men return 
home, they in turn take with them a 


better understanding of our objectives, 


They live 
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philosophies, ideals, standards, and tech. 
niques, which they may apply in the ego. 
nomic evolution of their countries. 

We believe that this is good for us as q 
nation—commercially, culturally, ang 
politically. Despite our progress, we 
enjoy no monopoly of aptitudes or capa- 
bilities, and it is timely to recall that, in 
fact, the foundation upon which this na- 
tion was built was largely the industria) 
competence originated in other countries, 
By the same token, American technologi- 
cal leadership, American skills, must be 
employed in stimulating world progress 
and in raising standards of living at 
home and abroad. Capital and goods 
alone cannot answer the compelling 
needs that now confront us. 


Results Concrete, Tangible 


With respect to Brazil (to take one 
salient example) I can speak with some 
first-hand knowledge as to the critica] 
necessity for American know-how. My 





grandfather spent most of his life there, | 
and my father and I were born in Brazil. | 
It was not until later that I realized the | 


broader implications of the idle tractor | 
productive ca- | 


or machine tool, their 


pacity canceled or seriously reduced by | 


the lack of such technical proficiency 
as that in which the United States ad- 
mittedly excels. 

On the other side of the picture, let me 
quote a few lines from a letter received 
recently from a man who was trained in 


this country and who has returned to | 


Brazil: 

“|, As a result of my training, and 
considering that the organization with 
which I work here was appointed repre- 
sentative of the United States company’s 

. construction-equipment line, I was 
appointed the manager of that section. 

“From April to December 1945 I sold 
about $200,000 worth of the American 
company’s equipment, and this was pos- 
sible only because of the good experience 
that I got while in training in the United 
States. 

*“‘My work consists of contacting con- 
tractors and departments of State and 
helping them to select the equipment for 
different construction work. In some 
cases I have to go into the field and in- 
struct the men how to operate an air 
compressor, or @ concrete mixer, or & 
paver. In all these opportunities I was 
thankful for the attention and coopera- 
tion of the staff of the United States 
company. 

“There is no doubt that my training 
in the States has proved to be excellent 
and most advantageous for my activity 
in Brazil, and I have to praise your Oor- 
ganization for such a good result.” 

Here is one more example: About 4 


month ago, the International Training | 
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Administration dispatched to Honduras 
a young man who had spent 2 years in 
this country under its auspices, learning 
refrigeration. His report amply testifies 
to the energy with which he attacked his 
job of learning and the splendid co- 
operation which United States industry 
gave to this young, willing learner. But 
here is the best practical result: this man 
and his brothers have contracted for 
$50,000 worth of refrigerating machin- 
ery, With which they will build what they 
tell us is the first cold-storage plant in 
Central America. 


“To Function in Unison” 


Leaving aside consideration of the time 
and expense of training these men— 
expenses which, of course, are recovered 
many times over for American industry 
and labor—the point is that the Ameri- 
can know-how went back to function in 
unison with capital and goods. We are 
confident that the installations will 
work and will pay continuing dividends 
because the men Know how to run them. 


One may say, perhaps, “Well, why not’ 


have asked an American engineer to 
come down to the country, live there, and 
install and operate the plant?” The 
principal difficulties in this approach are 
that We Americans are not naturally or 
inherently “colonizers” and would be un- 
available “in volume,” so to speak, or for 
sustained periods of time. Furthermore, 
it is relatively very expensive for a for- 
eign company to engage this kind of tal- 
ent. Also, if foreign countries are them- 


Homeward bound from San Francisco aboard the S. S. General Gordon, 2 months ago, part of 
a group of 456 Chinese engineers wave farewell after a year’s training in the U.S. Their 
studies were sponsored by the Chinese Supply Commission, through the International 
Training Administration. 


FOREIGN TRAINEES ACQUIRE U., S. 


TECHNICAL KNOW-HOW 
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The Chinese Supply Commission sponsors the sanitary-engineering studies of these young men. 


selves going to industrialize, then the 
businesses should be run by the people of 
the country, but they must learn how 
to run them. From our point of view, 
we would prefer that they learn the 
American way rather than that of some 
other nation. 

The Secretary of Commerce, in his 





talk at the dinner following the Training 
Administration’s annual meeting in June 
of this year, emphasized the role of do- 
mestic companies in helping to share 
American know-how. One of the most 
interesting examples of this, perhaps, 
is one that has just been experienced. 
During the past year, 34 of our main 
railroad lines have provided excellent 
training for 235 Chinese technicians, who 
were in a group of more than 1,000 whom 
we have had here under our auspices. 
These railroads will not haul a ton of 
freight or sell a ticket in China as a re- 
sult of providing training for these tech- 
nicians; these railroads are domestic 
concerns. On the other hand, if, as a 
result of the training these men have 
received, the railroads of China are ex- 
panded along American standards, then 
we can be sure that these railroad sys- 
tems will haul more from mill and mine 
to seaboard when American products are 
demanded for China. The U. S. rail- 
roads will very quickly recover the ex- 
pense and the value of the time invested 
in training these Chinese technicians. 

In this connection, I should like to 
quote a couple of paragraphs from the 
address of the Secretary of Commerce; 

“Most small domestic concerns have 
interested themselves only in matters af- 
fecting domestic commerce because they 
buy and sell only in the domestic mar- 
ket. However, these small businesses 
have a direct stake in the foreign mar- 

(Continued on p. 27) 
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Scientific Instruments 


at Least $35,000,000 Worth of Scientific Equipment With Which To Restore Their 


f sctsmees Indicate That Europe’s Educational and Research Centers Will Require 


Many of These War-Torn Countries Look to 


the United States as the Best Source of Supply of Scientific Apparatus, and Manu- 
facturers and Exporters Will Find Excellent Opportunities in This Fertile Field 


[ seen to Prewar Levels. 


AR-TORN EUROPE not only suf- 

fered losses to its industrial make- 
up, but also serious damage to its edu- 
cational and research institutions. 

As nations fell under the armed might 
of Germany and governments fled to 
Great Britain, the Ministers of Educa- 
tion or representatives of these bodies 
also took flight. During the years of 
German occupation and domination, 
these representatives, as well as repre- 
sentatives of other Allied Nations held 
meetings in London to discuss the re- 
habilitation of educational institutions. 
As an outgrowth of these meetings, 


By Wenpe.t R. Turner; Office of 
International Trade, and JAMEs 
L. THomas, National Bureau of 
Standards, Department of Com- 
merce 


UNESCO (United Nations Educational 
Scientific Cultural Organization) was 
created, and at the present time prac- 


tically every member of the United 
Nations has representatives in this 
organization. 


One of the chief problems considered 
by the group was the requirements of 
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Guensslen photo 


Scientific instruments, which are now sadly lacking in many Once-active European laboratories, 
are vital factors in furthering the technical advance of numerous industries, particularly 
those in which specialized precision equipment is required 


scientific and laboratory equipment nec. 
essary to rehabilitate the schools, col- 
leges, universities, and research centers, 
With these institutions damaged, de- 
stroyed, looted, or otherwise handi- 
capped, it was known that the needs of 





scientific equipment were considerable, | 


Estimates of requirements were made, 
but these showed wide variation. To 
clarify the estimates and determine just 
what was needed to get the educational 
system and research centers back to the 
prewar level, UNESCO appealed to the 
Governments of the United States and 
Great Britain to assist in determining 
the requirements of scientific equipment 
in Europe. 


Survey of Requirements 


he United States and Great Britain 
were asked to make this survey of re- 
quirements because it was recognized 
that the scientific-apparatus industries 
of these countries would have to bear the 
burden of reequipping the laboratories of 
Europe. Germany had always been the 
normal source of supply for most Euro- 
pean laboratories, and it was believed 
that even if the peace terms permitted, 
German industry would require many 
years for recovery. Furthermore, during 
the war period it became the responsibil- 
ity of the United States scientific-ap- 
paratus industry to produce the neces- 
sary equipment in keeping up with the 
advances of science and in waging the 
greatest scientific war in the history of 
the world. The scientists of Europe, 
knowing of the part played by this indus- 
try, think in terms of United States and 
British products. Such are the facts that 
were considered by UNESCO when the 
two Governments were approached and 
asked to undertake this survey. 
In February 1946, a team consisting of 
two men from Great Britain and two 
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from the United States—the Anglo- 
American Scientific Equipment Mis- 
sion—visited 10 of Europe’s most dev- 
astated countries and also 2 nations 
that remained neutral during the war. 

Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, France, Greece, Italy, Netherlands, 
Norway, and Poland were visited, as well 
as Great Britain, Sweden, and Switzer- 
land. Ministers of education, universi- 
ties, technical colleges, research councils, 
and research centers were contacted in 
order to obtain the most complete picture 
possible. 

Some nations suffered considerable 
damage and destruction, others were 
looted to the extent that practically 
nothing in the way of instruments was 
left, whereas one or two countries came 
through almost untouched. Centers of 
research and education lost not only 
scientific equipment, but also quantities 
of books, periodicals, and other materials 
required to carry on a progressive educa- 
tional and scientific program. 


Other Facts Revealed 


All contacts with the outside world and 
the developments of the sciences were 
cut off at the outbreak of the war, thus 
today many scientists are 6 years behind 
the times. Unfortunately, back numbers 
of volumes of scientific periodicals pub- 
lished in the United States and Great 
Britain during the war years have not 
been made available to the people of 
Europe, and requests for this material 
were made in every country visited. 
Even periodicals now being published in 
the United States and the United King- 
dom are not being received in most of 
Europe. 

Personnel also was lost in many of the 
schools. It was stated that in Czecho- 
slovakia alone more than 550 teachers 
lost their lives by toture or execution. 
Many university and college professors 
spent years in concentration camps 
where they were either allowed to idle 
away the long hours or forced to do 
Manual labor. 

Several of the research laboratories, 
particularly those in the universities, 
were taken over by the Germans during 
their occupation of the countries, and 
German scientists carried on their own 
investigational work. They not only used 
up equipment and supplies on hand but 
shipped back to Germany many impor- 
tant pieces of scientific equipment, and 
upon withdrawal from some countries, 
they destroyed large quantities of ap- 
paratus. 

It is obvious that there is a pent-up 
demand for practically every kind of sci- 
entific equipment in Europe. Perhaps 
the greatest shortage is in the so-called 


EUROPE IN 


ACUTE NEED OF SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
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War-ravaged Civil Engineering Building at the University of Liege, Belgium. 


expendable type of apparatus; that is, 
the small, comparatively inexpensive 
pieces that are broken, consumed, or 
otherwise used up rapidly and must be 
replaced frequently. 

In many universities and colleges lab- 
oratory work has been either discon- 
tinued entirely or greatly reduced. As 
an example, students in the Department 
of Chemistry at the University of Rome 
are now doing but 10 laboratory exer- 
cises, whereas the usual course calls for 
40. In other institutions complete 
courses are being given by lecture only, 
the schools having been stripped to such 
an extent that not even demonstration 
equipment is available. Illustrative of 
this is the University of Salonika, in 
Greece, where the entire medical school 
and hospital have but one microscope for 
all their work, the instrument having 
been hidden by one of the professors 


when the Germans were looting the 
university. 
The need for the more permanent 


types of equipment also is considerable. 
Lenses or other optical parts were re- 
moved from literally hundreds of micro- 
scopes, polarimeters, projectors, and 
other optical instruments making them 
absolutely useless. 

In conducting this survey, an attempt 
was made to determine the minimum 
requirements necessary to rehabilitate 
the laboratories to their former condi- 
tion. Beyond this, every school, college, 
university, and research laboratory 
would like to have many other items of 
scientific equipment, particularly of new 
design or of recent development. Hence 
the potential demand for equipment is 
much greater than the absolute need. 


Needs of Countries Vary 


Requirements are different in the vari- 
ous countries. Some have been, and 
probably will continue to be, able to sup- 
ply a large portion of their requirements, 
whereas others will have to import prac- 
tically all scientific equipment and sup- 
plies. 

A summary of the situation in the 
various countries follows. 


FRANCE 


The laboratories of France are fairly 
well supplied with equipment items, but 
they are short on supply of expendable 
materials. Equipment items are old, and 
in some instances rather badly worn. 
However, the laboratories can function, 
and if supply items are made available 
they will be able to operate with a fair 
degree of success. As a nation, France 
did not depend upon Germany for more 
than 25 to 30 percent of its scientific- 
instrument requirements, the remainder 
being primarily of domestic manufacture. 

At the present time, domestic produc- 
tion is practically at a standstill because 
of shortages of raw materials, fuel, and 
manpower. The Government of France 
realizes that it may be some time before 
industry recovers. It is apparent that 
there are differences of opinion among 
Government representatives as to what 
France should do in rehabilitating the 
educational and research laboratories. 
One group believes that France should 
import as much as possible so as to start 
research and teaching, whereas a sec- 
ond group believes that French industry 
should produce the nation’s requirements 

(Continued on p. 42) 
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British Financial Trends 


Review of Recent Banking and Monetary Developments—Part | 


N BRITISH FINANCIAL HISTORY 

the year 1945 may easily rank as one 
of the most significant and important on 
record. To mention only the headline 
events, 1945 saw the end of the war, the 
advent of a Labor Government, introduc- 
tion of the bill to nationalize the Bank 
of England, conclusion of the Anglo- 
American Financial Agreement and the 
first steps toward the Anglo-Canadian 
Financial Agreement, acceptance of the 
Bretton Woods proposals, restoration of 
official exchange relationships with all 
countries of Western Europe through a 
chain of bilateral monetary pacts, and 
the first definite signs that a large meas- 
ure of control over capital transactions 
would be continued as a part of perma- 
nent policy. It is rather obvious that 
any one of these developments alone 
would make an otherwise normal year 
exceptional. So many conspicuously im- 
portant events were crowded together 
that those ordinarily worthy of atten- 
tion were actually overshadowed. 

This situation requires that any survey 
of recent financial developments and 
trends in the United Kingdom be treated 
in two parts—the first devoted to the 
external aspects and the second to the 
more purely internal, although there is 
a substantial amount of interrelationship 
between the two. It is equally necessary 
to limit analysis and to confine discus- 
sion to the most consequential elements. 


Anglo-American Agreement 


It is generally conceded that the major 
event of the year, in terms of both im- 
mediate and long-range effects, was the 
signing of the Anglo-American Financial 
Agreement, considered in effect as the 
foundation for the whole postwar ex- 
change regime. Negotiations for the ex- 
tension of a dollar credit or other finan- 
cial assistance began in Washington 
early in September 1945, following pre- 
liminary conversations in London be- 
tween Assistant Secretary of State Clay- 
ton and representatives of the British 
Government. The basic circumstances 
and conditions which necessitated some 
action of this type have been described 


By Donavp F. HeatHerincton, Brit- 
ish Commonwealth Division, Of- 
fice of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce 


in considerable detail in an earlier ar- 
ticle’ and in press reports of the Con- 
gressional Committee Hearings on the 
bill authorizing the $3,750,000,000 credit. 
Without such aid the consensus was that 
even more austere standards of con- 
sumption than prevailed during the worst 
stages of the war might be forced upon 
the British people through at least the 
early part of the transition period. Such 
a policy obviously would involve tighter 
and more restrictive controls over the 
economic life of the country, particu- 
larly if reconversion and reconstruction 
plans were not to be delayed in accom- 
plishment. 

Although these factors were readily 
recognized as significant considerations, 
the American negotiators have since in- 
dicated that they attached equal, if not 
greater, importance to the need for an 
early restoration of a world economy 
based on multilateral, nonrestrictive and 
nondiscriminatory trade practices. The 
emphasis placed on this point was in 
harmony with the prominent position it 
has occupied in the foreign economic 
policy of the United States as defined on 
numerous occasions by Administration 
and Congressional leaders. The Finan- 
cial Agreement carefully stresses, there- 
fore, that one of the fundamental pur- 
poses of the line of credit is the achieve- 
ment of these broad objectives as early 
as possible, while the Joint Statement of 
President Truman and Prime Minister 
Attlee points up the fact that both Gov- 
ernments had continuously in view the 
common interest of both countries in 
establishing a world trading and mone- 
tary system beneficial to all and within 
which the trade of all nations might be 
conducted on a multilateral, nondiscrim- 
inatory basis. 


“British Postwar Balance of International 
Payments,’ FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, Aug: 
ust 25, 1945. 


Not Viewed as Panacea 


There was little inclination on the part 
of the representatives of either country 
to regard the final agreement as a pana- 
cea for all the economic ills of the world 
or as relieving the United Kingdom from 





further efforts toward the expansion of 


exports. In fact, for that matter, the | 
credit did not guarantee the complete | 
and immediate end of the need for close | 


supervision of expenditures on imports, 
but did assure that quantitative controls 


over imports would be administered | 


in such a fashion as to be nondiscrim- 
inatory. 


In the immediate future the true sig- | 


nificance of the Agreement lies less in 
the possibility of producing rapid 
changes in the existing situation than of 
obviating the more probable adverse 
changes which would have occurred had 
the credit not been extended. Without 
British participation, particularly in 
view of the Key role of the United King- 
dom in world trade, multilateralism 
would have been impossible. Once trade 
practices inimical to multilateralism be- 
come a part of economic policy, their 
elimination is the more difficult. Thus, 
although the United Kingdom might 
over a period of years have placed itself 
in a position to return to multilateralism, 
the prospects of such action would be 
remote in view of the obstacles to be 
overcome both internally and externally. 
World trade would, in the interval, tend 
to become fixed in new patterns difficult 
to alter. 


“Mixed Feelings” 


The announced terms of the Financial 
Agreement were received with mixed 
feelings in the United Kingdom by both 
the financial community and the public 
at large. There was, for example, some 
disappointment that the credit was not 
larger and was not on either an interest- 
free or gift basis. With reference to the 
amount, however, Lord Keynes com- 
mented that although in his own judg- 
ment it was cut. somewhat too fine and 
did not allow a margin for unforeseen 
contingencies, nevertheless the sum was 
“substantial.” Moreover, “no compara- 
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ple credit in time of peace has ever been 
negotiated before. . . . It may not prove 
altogether a bad thing that there should 
pe no sufficient margin to tempt us to 
relax, we should never reach equilibrium 
and become fully self-supporting within 
a reasonable period of time.... Ona 
palance of considerations, therefore, I 
think that under this heading we should 
rest reasonably content.” 

Turning to the question of interest, 
Lord Keynes was forced to admit that he 
would never cease to regret that it was 
not an interest-free loan. Although “the 
balm and sweet simplicity of no percent 
is not admitted, . .. we are not asked 
to pay interest except in conditions where 
we can reasonably well afford to do so, 
and the capital instalments are _ so 
spread that our minimum obligation in 
the early years is actually less than it 
would be with a loan free of interest re- 
payable by equal instalments.” In added 
justification, he reminded his fellow peers 
that the interest charge was actually con- 
siderably less than was being charged 
other borrowing countries by the Export- 
Import Bank. : 

The most vigorous objections were re- 
served for factors other than these. 
Briefly, the complaint was that the finan- 
cial terms might be considered as Satis- 
factory as possible under existing cir- 
cumstances, but the policy obligations 
assumed would tie too rigidly the hands 
of the United Kingdom in the determi- 
nation of its own commercial policy and 
would mean the end of ‘fiscal liberty in 
dealing with the sister countries of the 
British Empire.” Reduced to simple 
terms, the basic conflict concerned what 
the commercial policy of the United 
Kingdom should and could be. The 
degree of opposition to the terms of the 
Agreement varied in the main according 
to the extent to which these terms were 
deemed to prevent the adoption or con- 
tinuation of a desired commercial- 
financial policy by the United Kingdom. 

There was, for example, a relatively 
strong group numbering both profes- 
sional economists and political leaders, 
who saw in the sterling association an 
opportunity to develop a program of re- 
gional cooperation within which all 
members would jointly use every means 
at their disposal to promote full employ- 
Ment and intraregional trade. In justi- 
fication of this position it was contended 
that such an association would permit 
participation in world trade and at the 
Same time prevent the spread of defla- 
tionary or depressive influences originat- 
ing outside to countries within the asso- 
ciation. The theme of this group was 
that by adhering to the Agreement and 
the supplementary trade proposals, the 
United Kingdom would be discarding 
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The Bank of 


newer policies and mechanisms appro- 
priate to the twentieth century to return 
to outmoded trade principles of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Although the reasoning advanced in 
support of their arguments differed, the 
Empire Trade Protectionists tended to 
arrive at somewhat the same conclusion 
and particularly deplored any sugges- 
tion that imperial preference might be 
tampered with. One of the most strik- 
ing features of the opposition group was 
that it included both economic planners 
favorable to controlled trade and free- 
enterprise advocates. 

It was evident from their remarks that 
the Government spokesmen were con- 
cerned with the effects this line of 
thought might have. Lord Keynes, for 
example, repeatedly sought to counter 
and refute these arguments, particularly 
as they related to the possible retention 
of the sterling-area system in something 
like its wartime form. “The way to de- 
stroy the sterling area,” he emphasized, 
“is to prey on it and to try to live on it. 
The way to retain it is to restore its 
privileges and opportunities as soon as 
possible to what they were before the 
war.” The alternative to the credit and 
the conditions attached was “to build up 
a separate economic bloc which excludes 
Canada and consists of countries to 
which we already owe more than we can 
pay, on the basis of their agreeing to 
lend us money they have not got and 
buy only from us and one another goods 
which we are unable to supply.” Asif in 
anticipation of objections to this descrip- 
tion he added, ‘Frankly this is not such 
a caricature of these proposals as it may 
sound at first.” 
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Courtesy British Information Services 
England. 


Agreement on Two Points 


On two points, however, there was 
general agreement between proponents 
and opponents of the resolution. In 
fact, almost the only observable differ- 
ence in the views expressed was either 
in the vigor with which they were pressed 
as criticisms or in the amount of confi- 
dence that the difficulties could and 
would be resolved. The first point of 
agreement related to the fixing of the 
period for the _ reestablishment of 
sterling convertibility on current account 
at not less than 1 year after the Agree- 
ment entered into force. All apparently 
considered this time limit as dangerously 
short, and although many expressed 
willingness to take the risk none accepted 
it without some reservations. Sir John 
Anderson, Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in the Coalition Government, speaking 
for the Opposition, commented that in 
his view convertibility was a thoroughly 
good thing, but “left to ourselves we 
would have proposed to approach con- 
vertibility by degrees, to approach it 
tentatively, and not until we had found 
in practice that we could undertake the 
obligation of convertibility and continue 
under that obligation ...” Keynes in a 
similar vein remarked that it would have 
been more comfortable to know that “we 
could have a little more than 15 months 
to handle the situation.” 

On the second point, although all wel- 
comed American acknowledgment of the 
need for a full employment policy, there 
was some disposition to question whether 
it would be achieved. Furthermore, they 
agreed that neither the interest and prin- 
cipal payments nor a multilateral sys- 
tem of trade could be successfully op- 
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erated unless the United States proved 
in fact willing to take goods, to adopt— 
in short—an expansionary attitude to- 


ward imports. 


The pessimistic critics 


were inclined to doubt whether this policy 
would be followed. Keynes, on the other 
hand, while agreeing in principle with 
the thought, spent considerable time in 
emphasizing his faith that the United 
States would develop such a program, 
pointing out that it was now ready to 
exert “its full, powerful influence in the 
direction of reduction of tariffs, not only 


of itself but by all others.” 


Government and Opposition 


The chief task of the Government dur- 
ing the debates was, in the words of Sir 
Stafford Cripps, convincing the British 
nation that the real question involved 
was not whether “we have compromised 
or not—it is indeed of the essence of any 
international agreement that we should 
compromise—but whether we have ar- 
rived at a fair and practicable compro- 
mise which offers hope for the future 
because it will, in fact, be of assistance 
in a positive way to those who are par- 
ticipating in it . . . Unless we take that 
double-sided view of the advantages and 
disadvantages of the arrangements sug- 
gested, we cannot possibly weigh up 
whether on balance they are worth while 


or not.” 


The debates quite clearly indicate that 
the Conservative Party not only was un- 
certain concerning the position it should 
adopt on the issue, but also that the Party 


was divided within itself. 


It is easy to 


understand, therefore, why the leaders 
were reluctant to impose any attitude on 
the membership or place the Party on 
record as either approving or rejecting. 
The form in which the issue was pre- 
sented to Parliament—that is, a resolu- 
tion “welcoming” and “approving” the 


Provisions of British Monetary 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
arrangements—undoubtedly had consid- 
erable influence on the formulation of a 
policy of suggesting that Conservatives 
abstain from casting any vote. In ex- 
planation of the Party position, Mr. 
Churchill noted that this action would 
leave the Party “unburdened with any 
responsibility for these proposals and at 
the same time keep our party free from 
any attitude of antagonism to the other 
great branch of the English-speaking 
world.” By this policy, he added, “we do 
not in any way weaken public faith in 
the word of Britain. The financial obli- 
gations once entered into by His Maj- 
esty’s Government are binding upon all 
parties, even upon those who have not 
taken any part in affirming them.” 

The final division on the resolution 
showed 345 votes in favor and 98 against 
acceptance, with all the leaders of the 
Conservative Party in the House of Com- 
mons abstaining from voting. In the 
upper House the motion was more fa- 
vorably received, the vote showing 90 in 
favor and 8 opposed. It might be added 
that the Labor Party itself was not wholly 
united on the issue, some members voting 
against the resolution while others voted 
for it as a matter of party loyalty. 


Anglo-Canadian Agreement 


Preliminary exploratory talks with the 
Canadian Government with a view to the 
possible extension of a credit were begun 
during the latter stages of the Anglo- 
American negotiations, but full-scale 
discussions did not get under way until 
February 1946. Settlement of all ques- 
tions was reached in about a month’s 
time, and the resultant Financial Agree- 
ment was signed on March 6. In most 
respects this agreement differed little 
from the earlier pact with the United 
States, except that no demands were 
made regarding the disposition of the 


Agreements 





| | 
| " . . 
| Effective | Duration| 





-articipati 71 | ) R 2 S 
Participating country date | (years) | Amount Remark 
I _ j | 
—_ ; Sak kel » \f£5,000,000 \ — 
Belgium | Oct. 5, 1944 3 |} Bo’ frs. 885,125,000 | ABCDEF 
Sweden Jan. 1,1945 5 | Without specific limit ABDFE 
Denmark Aug. 20, 1945 5 | Without specific limit A BDF 
ere Ss 7 1046 2 |f£5,000,000 | CDEF 
Netherlands Sept. 7, 1945 3h FL 53,450,000 ; ABCDEE 
ee ee ee — > |{£1,000,000 | —— 
Czechoslovakia Nov. 5, 1945 3h Kes 200,000,000 ; ABCDEF 
Norway Nov. 8, 1945 Without specific limit ABDF 
Switzerl: y 2 1046 f £5,000,000 \ ‘NER 
Switzerland. Mar. 12, 194¢ 3 | Sw. frs. 86,750,000 j; ABCDEF 
> 3 » 1048 { £5,000,000 \ CDEF 
Portugal Apr. 16, 1946 1 Ese. 560,000,000 ; ABCDE! 
A. Terminable on 3 months’ notice by either party. Subject to review and adjustment after mutual consultation. 
B. Agreement to cooperate and maintain contact whenever monetary relations of one affect the other, to apply subject 
Monetary Agreement with flexibility, and to consult on all technical matters affecting exchange. 
>. Gold to be set aside when maximum currency holding reached and additional funds needed for exchange 
D. Currency of either party held by central banking agency shall be invested only as agreed by other. 
E. Minimum balance to be held by each in account with other contracting party. 
F. Right of repayment in gold or currency of other party against account held by that party 
1 The two agreements with France are excluded because they differ considerably from the established pattern, and 
are by definition “financial” rather than monetary. 
? Sweden has recently indicated that it did not wish to continue without some limitation on the amount of sterling 


it would accumulate, and it has been stated that the understanding between the Swedish and British authorities con- 
templates that no more than { 15,000,000 or £16,000,000 will be accumulated during the year ending Apr. 30, 1947. 
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accumulated sterling balances, and the 
conditions relating to exchange controls 
and quantitative import restrictions in. 
cluded in the agreement with the United 
States were omitted in favor of a genera} 
most-favored-nation clause, 

It was possible for this treatment to 
be accorded because the terms of the ar. 
rangement with the United States were 
so drawn that the United Kingdom was 
bound regardless of Canadian action. 
Inclusion of the most-favored-nation 
clause thereby insured Canada that 
equality with the United States would 
be certain. In addition, an important 
qualification was introduced by the at- 
tachment of correspondence to the effect 
that many of the major points would 
have to be reconsidered as permitted by 
the Agreement and possibly renegotiated 
if Congress failed to approve the Anglo- 
American Agreement. 

The amount of the credit extended was 
considerably less than that which the 
United States was extending under its 
agreement, $1,250,000,.000 (Canadian) 
compared with $3,750,000,000. Relative, 
however, to the total population, the na- 
tional output, and the over-all borrowing 
rate within the country, the Canadian 
commitment was substantially larger 
than the American. Interest and repay- 
ment provisions were similar to those 
requested by the United States, and a 
waiver clause was also’ inserted. 

Other articles concerned exclusively 
with Anglo-Canadian relations provided 
that the interest-free arrangement un- 
der which a $700,000,000 loan had been 
extended to the United Kingdom in 1942 
would continue until 1951 and that the 
$425,000,000 agreed as owed by the 
United Kingdom to Canada with respect 
to the British Commonwealth Air Train- 
ing Plan would be cancelled. 

British reception of the Agreement was, 
on the whole, cordial, although there 
was some disposition to regret that the 
credit could not have been made free 
of interest instead of at 2 percent. Any 
inclination to criticize was undoubtedly 
tempered by the realization that Canada 
had already been exceedingly generous 
through Mutual Aid, gifts, and loans dur- 
ing the war, and by advance recognition 
that the pattern for an agreement had 
already been set by the Anglo-American 
pact. The Financial Times, for example, 
noted that “whatever the attitude of the 
Canadian representatives may have been, 
in principle, to the possibility of an inter- 
est-free loan, their position in practice 
was definitely influenced by our prior ac- 
ceptance of the American loanterms ... 
What the financial terms of the credit 
might have been if both sides had been 
negotiating in vacuo, with no American 
loan pact already on record, will never 
be known.” 
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Among the conjectures that have been 
advanced, the most interesting conclu- 
sion is that in the absence of the Ameri- 
can agreement Canada would have felt 
compelled by the circumstances to re- 
strict the use of the credit by tying the 
joan directly to Canadian products and 
might have requested preferential treat- 
ment in the British market. Since this 
policy would have harmonized with the 
extension of a sterling-area system by the 
United Kingdom, the logic of such a 
program would have unquestionably ap- 
pealed to the British repersentatives. 
These conclusions should not be under- 
stood as indicative of dissatisfaction with 
the adopted policy of opening the way 
toward multilateralism by either Canada 
or the United Kingdom. Certainly, from 
¢he Canadian viewpoint the restoration 
of multilateral trade and clearing ar- 
rangements was preferred. 


Bretton Woods Agreements 
g 


Debate on the Bretton Woods Agree- 
ments was coupled with that on the 


Anglo-American Financial Agreement, ° 


and the actual enabling act was sepa- 
rately approved by Parliament with com- 
paratively little discussion. Critical 
comment, furthermore, was relatively 
light—undoubtedly in large part as a di- 
rect result of the background of negotia- 
tions. Labor Party sponsorship was en- 
tirely fortuitous, since the Agreements 
themselves had been signed by a British 
delegation appointed by and representing 
a Coalition Government in which all par- 
ties were active participants. In fact, 
prior to the electicn Coalition leaders 
had indicated that they were fully pre- 
pared to support the program, whether as 
members of another Coalition Govern- 
ment or a Majority party government. 

Opposition, therefore, was confined 
largely to the question of procedure and 
to the association of Bretton Woods with 
the Finincial Agreement. Numerous 
speakers complained that the Govern- 
ment had repeatedly promised to allow 
sufficient time for full debate, but the 
House of Commons was now being asked 
to accept or reject within a few hours. 
Others asserted that although they were 
still in favor of the Bretton Woods pro- 
posals, they could not conscientiously 
support them inasmuch as the Financial 
Agreement had effectively altered sig- 
nificant provisions of the Fund Agree- 
ment by hastening the date when sterling 
must become convertible. 

On this last point Sir John Anderson, 
an expressed supporter of Bretton Woods, 
commented that the Agreements were 
“really a plan for dealing with the state 
of things when exchanges have settled 
down, not a plan at all for dealing with 
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the kind of situation we shall have in 
the first year or two after the war. We 
ought not to be rushed into it.” Another 
supporter, Mr. Lyttleton, argued along 
similar lines: “The Bretton Woods ar- 
rangement is a very fine instrument, but 
it is altogether premature to use it now. 
If it is attempted to apply the Bretton 
Woocs agreement . .. in the middle of 
this economic blizzard, the greatest dam- 
age will be done.” 

The only other general argument ad- 
vanced against these proposals stemmed 
from the belief that they would mean 
a return to the gold standard. Govern- 
ment speakers repeatedly denied this 
statement, but at the close of the debates 
there was still considerable doubt 
whether they had effectively eliminated 
this conviction. Undoubtedly a consid- 
erable part of the confusion over this 
particular issue resulted from differing 
definitions of the gold standard, while 
antagonism to a gold standard arose 
from the British conviction that the 
country’s economic difficulties during the 
early nineteen-thirties were related to 
earlier adherence to the gold standard. 

Subsequent experience with a man- 
aged currency system and the influence 
of Lord Keynes had strengthened British 
belief in the undesirability of an inter- 
national gold standard. Most of the 
Government spokesmen, including Lord 
Keynes, were sympathetic with this view, 
but sought to distinguish between the 
gold standard as a rigid mechanism and 
the flexibility of the International Mon- 
etary Fund system. Keynes, for exam- 
ple, in effect called attention to his record 
as proof that he would not support any 
arrangement which he believed would 
reestablish the gold standard. These 
explanations were not sufficient to over- 
come all fears that Bretton Woods would 
tie the nation to a gold standard, and 
there may have been lingering doubts 
even among some of the supporters of 
the measure. 


Bilateral Monetary Agreements 


Although ratification of the Anglo- 
American Financial Agreement and 
Bretton Woods now commit the United 
Kingdom to wider exchange relation- 
ships and the eventual elimination of 
restrictive controls over payments on 
current account, the British Government 
since 1944 has as a temporary measure 
entered into a series of bilateral mone- 
tary pacts with various countries of 
Europe and the Near East. Most of the 
agreements were concluded before nego- 
tiation or ratification of the Anglo- 
American and Bretton Woods arrange- 
ments, and contain an escape clause 
whereby the terms were made subject to 
review and amendment in the event that 
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either contracting party adhered to a 
generalized international monetary 
agreement. 

Apart from the Anglo-Greek arrange- 
ment which is considered separately, the 
bilateral pacts concluded between late 
1944 and June 1946 may be roughly 
grouped into three categories: (1) Those 
with European countries which are 
essentially reciprocal credit arrange- 
ments and are the most significant of all; 
(2) those with Egypt and Iraq which 
establish schedules governing the alloca- 
tion of scarce currencies, particularly 
dollars, to these countries; (3) the single 
agreement with Turkey which generally 
follows the lines of the prewar clearing 
and payments agreements. Inasmuch as 
the basic outlines of all three types have 
been described and discussed in detail 
elsewhere,’ only the major features need 
be mentioned here. 

The European agreements now in ef- 
fect contain two important features 
which largely determine their character: 
(1) They bilaterally set the official rate 
of exchange between the pound sterling 
and the currency unit of the other con- 
tracting party; and, (2) they establish 
the machinery through which each coun- 
try will make its currency available to 
the other. Both features, it may be said, 
enabled resumption of vital commercial 
relationships between the United King- 
dom and western Europe, with the recip- 
rocal nature of the undertaking to hold 
each other’s currency ensuring that the 
deficit in the balance of payments might 
be in either direction. The alternative to 
such arrangement would almost neces- 
sarily be the negotiation of a direct loan 
or line of credit in each instance. 

In considering these agreements it is 
important to realize that each contract- 
ing country is normally an important 
customer of the United Kingdom and vice 
versa. Acceptance of the terms forces 
neither party to buy more from the other 
than it requires, but does permit each to 
buy without being handicapped by lack 
of exchange. To the extent that either 
country is short of other currencies, how- 
ever, the agreement does perhaps tend to 
ease the way for larger import orders 
to be placed with exporters in the coun- 
try with which an agreement of this type 
is in effect. The considered advantage 
of reciprocal credit arrangements over 
a direct loan lies in the fact that the 
import balance may run in one direc- 
tion for an indefinite period and then 
shift. Such a system thus permits pur- 
chases on credit for a longer period of 
time while the creditor is able to dispose 
of surpluses in anticipation of an even- 


2“The Sterling Area,” International Refer- 
ence Service, Vol. 2, No. 32, November 1945. 


(Continued on p. 46) 
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Imperial Chemical Industries 


Big British Combine’s Achievements and Ambitions 


HE ANNUAL REPORT for 1945 of 

Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
the leading chemical firm in Great Brit- 
ain, outlines the firm’s plans for recon- 
version and expansion. Activities in 1945 
were summarized by the chairman of the 
company, Lord McGowan, at the firm’s 
annual meeting held recently. From 
several points of view, the account is of 
interest to chemical concerns in the 
United States. 

Some of the company’s new products 
received spec al mention, including those 
classified as medicinal chemicals and in- 
secticides. The export program is con- 
sidered of paramount importance and 
will continue to be stressed. 


Adaptation of New Products 


In the first half of 1945, efforts were 
concentrated on production with which 
to meet military requirements, but after 
the war ended greater attention was de- 
voted to finding ways of using in peace- 
time the materials developed during the 
war. Some of these products are being 
adapted for use in construction and other 
industries to relieve shortages of ma- 
terials usually employed. 

Although the termination of the war, 
resulting in the cancelation of many 
Government contracts, brought a drop 
in sales, considerable progress in adjust- 
ing production to peacetime needs had 
been made by the close of 1945. This 
reconversion process has been rendered 
less difficult because the company’s prod- 
ucts vary less from peace to war than in 
the case of some other industries. Even 
those branches the production of which 
had been devoted almost entirely to war 
needs are finding industrial markets for 
their output. 

Several new products which were 
developed during the war period and 
have had time to prove their worth are 
given special mention in the report. 
“Perspex,” extensively used as an air- 
craft-glazing material, has been found 
adaptable to many purposes. It can be 
produced in a number of forms, and its 
applications range from corrugated 
sheet for roof glazing and forms for 
paneling to use in the optical field. 

The antimalarial “paludrine” has been 
particularly beneficial in its protective 
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Prepared in Commodity Analysis 
Staff, and Chemicals and Drugs 
Division, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce 


action. It is claimed to be more effective 
against infection and less toxic than 
either mepacrine or quinine. 

“Gammexane” has proved most useful 
in destroying many pests which harm the 
world’s food supply and spread disease. 
Ten tons were flown recently in char- 
tered planes to Sardinia to combat the 
locust plague. 

“Methoxone” has increased grain 
yields by eliminating harmful weeds. It 
is the active ingredient in the selective 
weed-killer “Agroxone.” The latter is 
being used on an extensive scale on corn 
fields. ‘“Methoxone” is also finding new 
uses overseas. It has been employed in 
Burma to combat water hyacinths in 
canals and swamps, and in the British 
West Indies against nut grass, a serious 
pest on sugar plantations. 


Consolidated Statement 


The annual report of the directors in- 
cludes a consolidated statement showing 
the accounts of the firm and its 61 sub- 
sidiaries. Because of war conditions, it 
was not possible to consolidate 14 sub- 
sidiary companies, but the book value of 
such companies is not material. Total 
gross income was £15,213,240, compared 
with £18,227,401 (revised) in 1944, a de- 
crease of £3,014,981. The decrease is 
attributed principally to rising costs and 
a drop in volume of business resulting 
from the closing of war contracts. 

After the provision of £2,500,000 for the 
Central Obsolescence and Depreciation 
Fund, as in the preceding year, consoli- 
dated income rose in 1945 to £7,692,729 
from £7,223,271 in 1944. The balance 
of £1,145,274 carried over from 1944 
brought the 1945 total to £8,554,867 (re- 
vised figures). The income of I. C. I. in 
1945 was £7,409,593, compared with 
£6,792,988 in 1944. The Central Obso- 
lescence and Depreciation Fund 
amounted to £15,281,308 on December 31, 
1945. A dividend of 8 percent was paid 
on ordinary shares in 1945. 
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The chairman’s statement also gaye 
a break-down of the total receipts of the 
company and its subsidiaries, and the 
disposal of those receipts in 1944 ang 
1945. Aggregate gross manufacturing 
and trading proceeds were £105,300,000, 
a decrease of £9,800,000 from the 1944 





figure. 


A total of £61,600,000 was spent | 


on raw materials, purchases for resale, | 
plant maintenance, freight charges, and 


factory and sales administration ex. 
penses (exclusive of personnel), and a 
fund of £3,300,000 was set aside for obso- 
lescence and depreciation of plants, 


The net proceeds of manufacturing and | 


trading activities amounted, therefore, 


to £40,400,000, and with the addition of | 


the company’s investment, property, and 
miscellaneous income of £1,000,000, the 
total becomes £41,400,000. 

Of this amount, £31,800,000 was paid 
out in wages, salaries, pensions, and con- 
tributions to the pension fund, and 
£4,600,000 was reserved for home and 
oversea taxation, leaving £5,000,000 
(£4,500,000 in 1944) for company re- 
serves and net dividends to stockholders. 
Dividends of £3,200,000 were distributed, 
and £1,800,000 was retained for addition 
to the reserves; of the latter amount, 


eRe mI LTR 


noe 


£1,500,000 was appropriated as a special | 


addition to the Central Obsolescence and 
Depreciation Reserve. 


Policy and Procedure 


The policy of liquidation mentioned in 
previous reports has been practically 
completed. I. C. I. (Explosives), Ltd, 
I. C. I. (General Chemicals), Ltd., and 
I. C. I. (Metals), Ltd., were placed in 
voluntary liquidation on December 31, 
1945. These businesses will retain their 
identities as operating Divisions, carry- 
ing on their activities under separate 
Division Boards. 

Estimates for wartime wear and de- 
preciation of the company’s plants in 
computing allowances for taxation are 
extensive and involved, but it is con- 
sidered that no less than £1,000,000 
should be specially appropriated to the 
Central Obsolescence and Depreciation 
Reserve for this purpose. Because of in- 


creased costs of postwar construction, 4 
special appropriation of £1,500,000 was 
made by the Board in 1945. As a result 
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of continuing efforts over a period of 
years, sufficient reserve has been built 
up so that taxation on all profits through 
December 31, 1945, has been provided for 
or reserved; the sum of £3,214,000 ap- 
pears under the heading, “Provision for 
Future Liabilities.” 

The Board has endeavored to hold 
prices at the lowest possible level and 
to reduce costs through increased effi- 
ciency and larger yields, directing much 
of its research to these objectives; but, 
because of greater fuel and labor costs, 
arise in prices has been unavoidable and 
further increases may be necessary. 


Regarding Personnel 


Of the company’s employees in the 
service, 3,454 had returned by the end 
of 1945, and 8,895 were still in the armed 
forces. Employees killed in action num- 
bered 799, and 59 civilian employees 
were lost as a result of enemy action. 

I. C. I. has cooperated with the Min- 
istry of Labour and National Service in 
the furnishing of courses on business 


administration to men who went from: 


school directly into the service. It also 
has used the training-within-industry 
plan, and approximately 3,500 members 
of the organization, including foremen 
and prospective supervisors, have taken 
the courses of instruction offered. 

The company has inaugurated pension 
funds for all staff personnel and a 
Friendly Society for works personnel. 
Employees covered by the Staff Grade 
Scheme receive pay during illness and 
have other privileges granting greater 
security. 


Expansion Program 


I. C. I. has devoted much attention 
to the consideration of ways in which it 
can assist in the reestablishment and 
expansion of Great Britain’s productive 
capacity. A long-range program, entail- 
ing the expenditure of more than £40,- 
000,000, has been prepared to cover the 
next 8 years. The separate parts of this 
program are being carefully examined 
so that they may be put into force in the 
order that will provide first those prod- 
ucts most urgently needed. The project 
envisions improvements and extensions 
to existing plant, construction of new 
plants, expansion of research facilities, 
and provision for welfare services. Prog- 
ress in fulfilling these plans will depend 
on the availability of materials, labor, 
and scientific personnel. 

First on the program are additions to 
existing alkali plants which will enlarge 
output both for domestic use and for ex- 
port, the modernization of power plants, 
and the provision of large additional 
dye-manufacturing capacity. The com- 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


pany plans to expand in the area near 
Middlesbrough, where the Wilton estate 
has been acquired. This location will be 
the site of vast chemical operations 
which would not be feasible or economic 
in existing centers. The development of 
the area will continue over a long period, 
but the initial stage will be concerned 
chiefly with the expansion of the organic 
chemical branch. In 1946 attention will 
be given mostly to planning and site-de- 
velopment work. 

The company is negotiating with the 
Government with a view to taking over 
some factories built and operated by 
I. C. I. during the war on behalf of the 
Ministry of Supply. Gowerton factory 
near Swansea, South Wales, has been 
purchased, and the production of light 
alloys will be transferred from Birming- 
ham to this area. Other projects sched- 
uled for immediate development are the 
manufacture of nylon polymer and the 
production of insecticides, pesticides, and 
refrigerants. 

Full recognition is being given to the 
country’s urgent need for greater exports 
and the company is endeavoring to build 
up its volume of production to provide 
larger quantities of its products for ship- 
ment overseas. In the latter half of 
1945, despite shipping difficulties and ex- 
port controls, I. C. I. exported a larger 
volume than in the comparable period 
of 1938. Under present conditions, many 
former customers of Germany and Japan 
are seeking supplies from the.company. 
However, when more nearly normal con- 
ditions return, increased competition is 
expected from former chemical-produc- 
ing nations and also to some extent from 
domestic industries now being established 
in certain consuming countries. I. C. I. 
is strengthening its oversea selling or- 
ganization and equipping itself commer- 
cially and technically to handle an in- 
creased range and volume of products. 


Branch Factories 


Imperial Chemical Industries of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, Ltd., has added 
new products during the war to its list 
of manufactures. A factory near Syd- 
ney, for example, has enlarged its ca- 
pacity for chlorine and chlorine products. 
Plans also are being developed to make 
Australia largely self-sufficient in ammo- 
nium sulfate. To provide increased cap- 
ital for these projects, 500,000 new shares 
have been issued to Australian share- 
holders. 

African Explosives & Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd., whose ordinary shares are 
owned jointly by I. C. I. and De Beers 
Industrial Corporation, operates three 
large factories in South Africa. One is 
near Capetown and produces blasting ex- 
plosives and fertilizers; a second at Um- 
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bogintwine, near Durban, manufactures 
fertilizers, insecticides, disinfectants, and 
sheep and cattle dips. Demand for fer- 
tilizers is so great that the capacity of 
these plants is being increased from 
300,000 to 500,000 tons of superphosphate 
annually. The third factory at Modder- 
fontein near Johannesburg is the largest 
explosives plant in the world. 


New Developments in Africa 


The chairman of I. C. L., at the annual 
meeting, stated that prospects in Africa 
are excellent. Mining development has 
been curtailed recently, but additional 
equipment will be available soon and 
work is expected to proceed. Some mines 
are dropping out of production, but the 
operation of newly discovered mines in 
the Orange Free State is expected to 
require additional quantities of explo- 
sives. Demand for fertilizers, insecti- 
cides, and other chemical products also 
is growing. 

The establishment of secondary indus- 
tries in the Union is contributing to rapid 
industrialization. Some products, such 
as cyanide, paints and varnishes, and 
leather cloth, have been exported by 
I. C. I. from its factories in the United 
Kingdom, but in view of existing condi- 
tions it has been decided to manufacture 
these articles in South Africa. Demand, 
the chairman stated, is sufficient to make 
their production economic. To provide 
for these extensions, capital of African 
Explosives and Chemical Industries has 
been increased from £5,000,000 to £7,000,- 
000. Good prospects are offered for the 
export by I. C. I. of those materials not 
manufactured in Africa. 


Other Chemical Developments 


Canadian Industries, Ltd., formed a 
subsidiary, Defence Industries Ltd., to 
build, equip, and operate Government 
factories during the war. It was through 
this subsidiary that much of Canada’s 
outstanding contribution in war mate- 
rials was made. Special war activities 
were conducted separately from the 
firm’s normal business. Consequently, 
Canadian Industries, Ltd., has no major 
reconversion problem and is in a favor- 
able position to assist in Canada’s indus- 
trial development. Large expenditures 
are planned on new nylon and paint 
plants. 

I. C. I. is especially concerned with 
chemical developments in India and pro- 
vided the Government of India with a 
technical and advisory mission to study 
projects for the large-scale manufacture 
of nitrogenous fertilizers. An agreement 
also has been negotiated with Tata Sons, 
Ltd., for joint participation in the estab- 

(Continued on p. 44) 
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U.S. Suggests a Charter for an 
International Trade Organization! 


Presents Concept of Functions and Methods of United Nations Agency 


HE DEPARTMENT OF STATE has 

made public the text and summary 

of a “Suggested Charter For an Inter- 

national Trade Organization of the 
United Nations.” 

The draft charter for an international 
trade organization is based upon the 
United States “Proposals for Expansion 
of World Trade and Employment” issued 
last December. It has been under prep- 
aration for several months by a technical 
staff drawn from a number of agencies of 
the United States Government and was 
drafted in the light of various comments 
on the Proposals originating in the 
United States and other countries. It is 
issued, however, solely on the responsi- 
bility of the United States. 


{Ep1tor’s Note.—Copies of the com- 
plete text of the suggested charter may 
be obtained upon request from regional 
and district offices of the Department of 
Commerce, from the Department of 
State, or from the Special Programs Divi- 
sion, Office of International Trade, Room 
2618 Department of Commerce Building, 
Washington, D. C.) 


Public hearings on the suggested char- 
ter will be held by an appropriate in- 
terdepartmental committee beginning on 
a date to be announced later. At these 
hearings all interested persons and or- 
ganizations will be afforded an oppor- 
tunity to present their written and oral 
views regarding any aspect of the draft. 

In a foreword to the draft charter the 
Under Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs, William L. Clayton, describes as 
follows the background of the document 
and its relation to the projected series of 
international meetings on trade and em- 
ployment: 

“In December 1945 the Government of 
the United States published and trans- 
mitted to other governments for their 
consideration a document entitled ‘Pro- 
posals for Expansion of World Trade and 
Employment’. 

“These Proposals put forward the idea 
that there should be established an In- 
ternational Trade Organization of the 
United Nations, the members of which 
would agree to conduct their commercial 
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Statement (Including Summary of 
Suggested Charter) Prepared by 
Department of State 


relations in accordance with rules to be 
Set forth in the Charter of the Organiza- 
tion. The Proposals contained sugges- 
tions for rules to govern trade barriers, 
restrictive business practices, intergov- 
ernmental commodity arrangements, 
and the international aspects of domes- 
tic employment policies and outlined a 
suggested structure for the International 
Trade Organization itself. The govern- 
ments of several other countries have 
expressed their general agreement with 
these suggestions. 

“In February 1946 the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations, at 
its first meeting, adopted a resolution 
calling for an international conference 
on trade and employment to consider the 
creation of an International Trade Or- 
ganization. It also established a Pre- 
paratory Committee of 19 countries to 
arrange for the conference and to pre- 
pare a draft Charter for such an Organi- 
zation. The Preparatory Committee is 
to meet in London in the fall of 1946. 

“In preparation for the conference, the 
Government of the United States has 
prepared an elaboration of its Proposals 
in the form of a suggested Charter for 
the International Trade Organization. 
Copies of the suggested Charter have 
been transmitted to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations and to the 
other governments named by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council to serve on the 
Preparatory Committee. 

“The suggested Charter is the work of 
many persons of competence and experi- 
ence in the departments and agencies of 
the United States Government. It is put 
forward, however, as a basis for discus- 
sion and not as a document expressing 
the fixed or final views of this Govern- 
ment. The draft should clarify possible 
obscurities and remove any misunder- 
standings to which the condensed lan- 
guage of the Proposals may have given 
rise.” 
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Suggested Charter for an Internationa] | 
Trade Organization of the United Na- } 


tions: Summary of Provisions 


Summary of Provisions 


Need for an ITO Charter 


The United Nations have taken many 
important steps toward the creation of 
prosperous economic and social condi- 
tions throughout the world. 

The Bretton Woods agreements are de- 
signed to promote world monetary sta- 
bility and to assist in economic recon- 
struction and development. Other spe- 


cialized agencies of the United*Nations ; 


deal with food and agriculture, with 
emergency relief, with civil aviation, with 
labor, with health, and with educational 
and social advancement. The United 
Nations at San Francisco set up an Eco- 


o 


nomic and Social Council to coordinate | 


all these institutions and generally to 
promote conditions of economic and so- 
cial progress and development which are 
necessary to world peace. 

There still remains the need for direct 
action to maintain and protect employ- 
ment against threats of depression, and 
to attack the trade barriers and dis- 


~~ 


criminations which stand in the way of | 


an expansion of the production, ex- 
change, and consumption of goods. Such 
action is essential to safeguard and 
strengthen the whole structure of eco- 
nomic and social cooperation thus far 
built up. 

It is the purpose of the suggested 
Charter for an International Trade Or- 
ganization of the United Nations to as- 
sure that this action will be taken. 


The Charter as a Whole 


The ITO Charter seeks to accomplish 
four main things: (1) To promote the 
maintenance of employment in member 
countries, (2) to bring about the general 
relaxation and regulation of barriers to 
world trade, whether such barriers are 
imposed by governments or by private 
organizations, (3) to provide an orderly 
procedure under agreed rules for the ne- 
gotiation of inter-governmental com- 
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modity arrangements, and (4) to create 
permanent international machinery for 
consultation and collaboration in trade 
and related matters. 

The provisions of the Charter are set 
forth in seven chapters and 79 articles, 
as follows: 

CHaPTEeR I—Establishes the broad pur- 

es of the International Trade Organiza- 


tion (article 1). 

CuHaPTerR II—Regulates membership in the 
Organization (article 2). 

CuaprTer III—Provides for the maintenance 
of employment (articles 3 through 7). 

CuapTer IV—Provides for reduction of gov- 
ernmental barriers of all kinds and for the 
elimination of trade discriminations (articles 


8 through 33). 

CuHapTter V—Provides for concerted action 
to eliminate restrictive trade practices by 
cartels and combines (articles 34 through 40). 

CHAPTER VI—Regulates the making of in- 
tergovernmental agreements to deal with sur- 
plus commodities (articles 41 through 49). 

CuapTer VII—Creates the machinery for an 
International Trade Organization to facilitate 
the operation of the Charter and to promote 
continuing international cooperation in trade 
and related matters (articles 50 through 79). 


Detailed Provisions: Summary 
CHAPTER I—PURPOSES 


Chapter I sets forth the broad purposes 
of the ITO. These are: to promote the 
cooperative solution of trade problems; 
to expand opportunities for trade and 
economic development; to aid the indus- 
trialization of underdeveloped countries; 
and in general to promote the expansion 
of the production, exchange, and con- 
sumption of goods, the reduction of 
tariffs and other trade barriers, and the 
elimination of trade discriminations. 


CHAPTER II—MEMBERSHIP 


Chapter II looks toward broad mem- 
bership in the Organization. It provides 
for two general categories of members: 
original members and other members, 
Original members would be all those 
countries which are represented at the 
proposed international Conference on 
Trade and Employment‘ and which ac- 
cept the ITO Charter by a certain date. 
Other countries would be brought in with 
the approval of the Organization after it 
had become established. 


CHAPTER III—EMPLOYMENT 


Chapter III recognizes that high levels 
of employment are essential to achieve 
the purposes of the ITO and, reciprocal- 
ly, that measures to promote high levels 





‘This Conference has been called for by the 
Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations in a resolution adopted in February 
1946. The question as to what countries, if 
any, not members of the United Nations, 
Should be invited to the Conference, has been 
referred to a Preparatory Committee of 19 
nations created by the Council for the pur- 
pose of preparing for the Conference. 
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of employment should be consistent 
with these purposes. Accordingly, each 
Member of the ITO would agree to take 
action designed to achieve and main- 
tain employment within its own juris- 
diction through measures appropriate to 
its political and economic institutions, 
to avoid domestic employment measures 
which create unemployment in other 
countries, to make arrangements for the 
collection, analysis, and exchange of in- 
formation on employment problems and 
consult regularly on these problems, and 
to hold special conferences if depression 
should threaten. 

The Economic and Social Council 
would have the responsibility for fur- 
thering the employment objectives of 
the Charter. These matters are placed 
under the Economic and Social Council 
rather than under the ITO because the 
Council has been given the broad func- 
tion of promoting full employment by 
the Charter of the United Nations, and 
also because the Council, by virtue of its 
authority to coordinate the many spe- 
cialized international agencies whose 
activities contribute to the maintenance 
of employment, is better fitted for this 
work than the ITO. 


CHAPTER IV—GENERAL COMMERCIAL 
POLICY 


Chapter IV, the longest in the Charter, 
provides for the reduction or elimination 
of governmental barriers to international 
trade. Broadly, these barriers take the 
form of excessive customs regulations of 
all kinds; tariffs; embargoes and quotas; 
exchange restrictions on trade; govern- 
mental subsidization of production or ex- 
ports; restrictive practices by state- 
trading enterprises; and the discrimina- 
tory application of trade barriers and 
controls generally. 

Chapter IV contains provisions relat- 
ing to all these types of trade barriers 
and to connected matters. The Chapter 
is divided into 10 sections, as follows: 


Section A (General Commercial Provi- 
sions): Establishes equality of treatment in 
trade generally. Eliminates or regulates va- 
rious administrative devices which hamper 
imports or discriminate in trade. Requires 
full publication of trade regulations and 
advance notice of restrictive regulations. 

Section B (Tariffs and Preferences): 
Requires reciprocal negotiations for the sub- 
stantial reduction of tariffs and for the 
elimination of import tariff preferences. 

Section C (Quantitative Restrictions) : 
Eliminates quotas and embargoes on trade 
in general, but permits them for agreed pur- 
poses under defined circumstances. 

Section D (Exchange Restrictions): Elim- 
inates exchange restrictions on trade in gen- 
eral, but permits them for agreed purposes 
under defined circumstances. 

Section E (Subsidies): Requires that sub- 
sidies affecting trade be reported to the ITO; 
that those seriously injuring trade be sub- 
ject to negotiated limitations; and that ex- 
port subsidies in general be eliminated ex- 
cept under defined circumstances. 
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Section F (State Trading): Requires that 
state trading enterprises be operated in a 
nondiscriminatory manner; that state mo- 
nopolies of individual products negotiate 
for the reduction of protection afforded to 
domestic producers; and that complete state 
monopolies of all foreign trade agree to 
maintain total imports of all products at a 
level to be negotiated periodically. 

Section G (Emergency Provisions—Consul- 
tation—Nullification or Impairment): Per- 
mits withdrawal or modification of tariff or 
other concessions in case of serious injury 
to domestic producers; provides for consulta- 
tion with ITO on ‘all phases of chapter IV; 
permits members to withdraw concessions 
from countries which do not live up to obli- 
gations of chapter IV. 

Section H (Relations with Non-Members) : 
Prohibits agreements with non-Members 
promising them benefits of Charter; prevents 
Members, after an initial period, from ex- 
tending tariff concessions to non-Members 
without ITO approval. 

Section I (Exceptions):  Excepts from 
chapter IV measures usually excepted from 
commercial agreements (e. g. sanitary regu- 
lations, traffic in arms, and the like). 

Section J (Territorial Application): Ap- 
plies chapter IV to customs territories of 
Members; permits special advantages to pro- 
mote frontier traffic or arising out of customs 
unions. 


CHAPTER V—RESTRICTIVE BUSINESS 
PRACTICES 


Under Chapter V Members of the ITO 
would agree to take appropriate indi- 
vidual and collective measures to elimi- 
nate business practices among commer- 
cial enterprises which restrict interna- 
tional trade and thus frustrate the pur- 
poses of the ITO. The Chapter defines 
certain practices which would be pre- 
sumed to be restrictive of trade unless 
shown otherwise. Among these prac- 
tices would be combinations, agreements 
or other arrangements which fix prices, 
allocate markets or customers, boycott 
or discriminate against enterprises out- 
side the arrangement, limit production 
and suppress technology. 

A complaint procedure would be set up 
for taking action against particular re- 
strictive business practices in order to 
carry out the policy described above. 
Under this procedure the ITO would re- 
ceive complaints from a Member, or from 
persons or business organizations within 
a Member’s territory, that a particular 
business arrangement is restricting in- 
ternational trade. If the ITO found that 
the complaint was justified, it could rec- 
ommend that Members take appropriate 
remedial action. 

Members would agree to cooperate 
with the ITO in eliminating restrictive 
business practices. Among other things, 
they would agree to obtain and furnish 
to the ITO information needed by it in 
connection with particular restrictive 
practices; to consult with the ITO re- 
garding complaints which had been filed; 
and to take action in accordance with 
ITO recommendations regarding partic- 
ular practices found to be restrictive. 

(Continued on p. 45) 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence Division, Office of International Trade 


Bolivian Airline Offcial 
Here To Purchase Planes 


Luis Zegarra, maintenance superin- 
tendent and acting purchasing agent for 
Lloyd Aereo Boliviano, Cochabamba, 
Bolivia, is in this country to purchase two 
passenger airplanes for his country. 

According to the American Embassy at 
La Paz, Bolivia, the addition of these two 
planes will not only serve to expand 
LAB’s services but will also help to pre- 
serve the outstanding safety record of 
this Government-controlled airline. 

Mr. Zegarra will visit Miami, Washing- 
ton, and New York City and can be con- 
tacted by writing him, c/o Pan-Ameri- 
can-Grace Airways, Inc., 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


Australian Harbor Experts 
To Survey U. S. Ports 


Construction, operation, and facilities 
of United States ports and harbors, and 
trends in oversea shipping, will be studied 
by Messrs. Heinrich C. Meyer, General 
Manager of the South Australian Har- 
bors Board, and Garfield A. J. Manuel, 
Mechanical Engineer of the same Board. 

According to the American Consulate 
at Adelaide, Australia, these two officials 
are at present in England and will arrive 
in New York the latter part of October. 
They will visit all the principal port cities 
in this country, departing from the West 
Coast some time in January 1947. 

Anyone interested in contacting 
Messrs. Meyer and Manuel are advised to 
write them, c/o The Australian Legation, 
3117 Woodland Drive, Washington, D. C. 


Wanted: Offers To Buy 
Seven Gobelin Tapestries 


Seven Gobelin tapestries are offered 
for sale by E. Schiff & Co., Ltd., 9 Drap- 
ers’ Gardens, London, E. C. 2. The price 
asked against transfer to buyer in Berne, 
Switzerland, is $1,300,000. 

As the sole authorized agents for the 
sale, the London firm reports that the 
tapestries are held on deposit, against 
advances made to the owner, with the 
Vevey branch of the Swiss Bank Corpo- 
ration of London. They have been in 


the possession of the present owners for 
Every investigation 


several generations. 


into their history and ownership is in- 
vited. 

The American Embassy in London fur- 
ther writes that the Vichy Government 
undertook to purchase these art treas- 
ures for the sum of 55,000,000 francs in 
September 1942. Negotiations are said 
to have fallen through when the German 
authorities refused to permit the trans- 
fer of the foreign exchange involved. 

The tapestries were photographed be- 
fore being stored in the bank vaults in 
Vevey. A complete set of the prints is 
available on request from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., on a 
loan basis. 

Because an offer has already been re- 
ceived in London from a prospective 
buyer in Buenos Aires, it is suggested 


that art museums or other interested 
organizations in this country give prompt 
attention to this offer. 


Small Liberian Merchants 
Seek U. S. Buying Agents 


Several small trading companies jn 
Monrovia, Liberia, have recently ap- 
pealed to the American Legation in that 
city for aid in obtaining buying agents 
in the United States. 

The bulk of imports to Liberia is now 
handled by a few large firms which op- 
erate their own retail outlets; there are 
no exclusive wholesale dealers. 

While certain articles may be ordered 
directly from the United States manu- 
facturer and shipped by him, the ma- 
jority of manufacturing firms will do 

















Editor's Note 


The firms and individuals listed be- 
low have recently expressed their inter- 
est in buying or selling in the United 
States, or in United States representa- 
tions. Most of these trade opportunities 
have been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following requests 
by local firms for assistance in locating 
American trade contracts. Additional in- 
formation concerning each export or im- 
port opportunity, including a World 
Trade Directory Report, is available to 
qualified United States firms, and may be 
obtained upon inquiry from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce, or through its 
field offices, for $1 each. Interested 
United States firms should correspond 
directly with the firms listed concerning 
any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good repute, 
the Department of Commerce cannot as- 
sume any responsibility for any transac- 
tions undertaken with these firms. The 
usual precautions should be taken in all 
cases, and all transactions are subject to 
prevailing export and import controls in 
this country and abroad. (It is recog- 
nized that many of the items specified as 
export opportunities are in short supply 
or that full facilities for private trade 
may not have been reestablished in some 
of the areas from which inquiries have 
been received. However, many United 
States foreign traders are proceeding now 
with negotiations for business when con- 
ditions permit.) 








Index, by Commodities 


[Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbere¢ 
Items in Sections Below] 

Alcoholic Beverages: 29 

Automobiles and Equipment: 8, 14, 32, 
39, 50 

Bathroom Fixtures: 38 

Chemicals and Equipment: 12, 17, 20, 21, 
22, 28, 44, 46, 47, 51 

Clothing: 14 

Construction Equipment: 9, 11, 37 

Cutiery: 50. 

Department-Store Merchandise: 2 

Electrical Appliances and Equipment: 8 
18, 33, 34, 42, 44, 50 

Flowers: 16 

Firearms: 30, 32 

Foodstuffs: 40, 48, 50 

Footwear: 3, 40. 

Furniture: 25. 

Glass Products: 22 

Hardware: 12, 22, 50 

Household Equipment : 33 

Jewelry: 50 

Kitchenware: 5. 

Leather and Leather Products: 12, 26, 43. 

Machinery: 1, 5, 6, 8, 11, 13, 15, 35, 36, 39 

Metals and Minerals: 6 

Motion-Picture Equipment: 41 

Motors: 8. 

Novelties: 50. 

Office Equipment: 8, 35, 49 

Paper and Paper Products: 

Plastics: 21, 22. 

Radios; 12, 21, 50. 

Refrigerators: 12, 14 

Rubber Goods: 22, 45, 50 


11, 12, 15 


Sporting Goods: 50. | 


Textiles: 4, 7,9, 11, 14, 19, 23, 27, 33 
Tools: 12, 18, 37 
Tractors and Trucks: 14, 39. 


Wood and Wood Products: 10, 24 
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pusiness with Liberia only indirectly 
through an export firm located here. It 
is for this reason that the small mer- 
chants are seeking their own buying 
channels. 

According to the American Legation, 
United States goods won a predominant 
place in the Liberian market during the 
war. Export houses or agents interested 
in capitalizing on this demand through 
servicing the smaller merchants are ad- 
vised to write directly to the American 
Legation in Monrovia, Liberia. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Africa—Khimji Naiji Mehta, represent- 
ing Uganda Sugar Factory, Ltd., P. O. Box 1, 
Lugazi, Uganda, is interested in purchasing 
sugarcane machinery (harvesting and weed- 
ing). Scheduled to arrive the end of Septem- 
ber, via New York City, for a visit of 3 months. 
U. S. address: % D. Carter, Esq., Barclays 
Bank, 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York City. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

2. Australia—John Benjamin, Managing 
Director, A. J. Benjamin, Pty., Ltd., P. O. 
Box 31, Chatswood, is interested in the latest 
methods of department-store merchandising. 
Scheduled to arrive September 1, via San 
Francisco, for a visit of about 3 months. 
U. S. address: Chase National Bank, 18 
Pine Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: San 
Francisco, Boston, New York City, Philadel- 
phia, Washington, D. C., Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago, Seattle, Los Angeles, Baltimore, and 
St. Paul. 

3. Australia—Albert Edward Dalgleish, 
Managing Director, Dalcer Slipper Co., Pty., 
Ltd., Yarra and Mallop Streets, Geelong, Vic- 
toria, is interested in slippers, including tech- 
nical aspects of slipper production. Sched- 
uled to arrive early in September, via San 
Francisco, for a stay of 3 months. U. S. ad- 
dress: © La-Marquis, Marbridge Building, 
47 West Thirty-fourth Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: San Francisco, New York 
City, Chicago, Omaha, and Boston. 

4. Australia—Alfred Ernest Hicks, repre- 
senting Holeproof, Ltd., 204 Sydney Road, 
Brunswick, Victoria, is interested in methods 
of producing nylon for hosiery. Scheduled 
to arrive early in September, via San Fran- 
cisco, for a visit of 3 months. U.S. address: 
% Mr. McGudden, Aberfoyle Manufacturing 
Co., 123 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa, Itinerary: San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Chicago, and New York City 

5. Australia—Reginald H. Mytton, of Myt- 
ton’s, Ltd., 113 York Street, South Melbourne, 
Victoria, is interested in pressure cookers; 
automatic grinding and polishing equipment. 
Scheduled to arrive during latter part of 
August via San Francisco, for a visit of 7 
weeks. U.S. address: c/o Thomas Cook & 
Son, 587 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: San Francisco, New York City, 
Akron, and Chicago. 

6. Chile—Aldo de Kartzow D., of Bozzolo 
Hnos. y Cia., Quillota, is interested in study- 
ing United States methods of fruit and vege- 
table canning, with a view toward purchasing 
machinery to modernize his firm’s canning 
plant. He also desires to purchase tin-plate 
solder, black sheet iron; packing machinery 
and equipment. He is now in this country 
for a stay of 2 or 3 months. U. S. address: 
Times Square Hotel, Eighth Avenue and 
Forty-third Street, New York, N. Y., or c/o 
Enrique Aguilera, Suite 914, 150 Broadway, 
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New York 7,N. Y. Itinerary: New York City 
and Washington, D. C. 

7. Chile—David Levy (Camhi), represent- 
ing Jaima Levy A. y Hermanos, Agustinas 975, 
Ofc. 407, Santiago, is interested in visiting 
cotton-spinning, weaving, and knitting mills. 
Scheduled to arrive: September 28, via 
Brownsville, Tex. Length of visit 3 months. 
U.S. address: c/o Max Kornreich, 105 Hudson 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Dallas, 
New York, N. Y., Cleveland, Chicago, Boston, 
and Philadelphia. 

8. Colombia—aAlfonso Silva Silva of Auto- 
motriz Silva S. A., Calle 35, No. 16-25/39, 
Bucaramanga, is interested in agricultural 
machinery, motors, electrical appliances, of- 
fice equipment, and automobiles. Scheduled 
to arrive: August 29, via Miami. Length of 
visit: 3 months. U. S. address: McAlpin 
Hotel, Broadway and Thirty-fourth Street, 
or c/o Colombian Consulate General, 444 
Madison Avenue, both in New York City. 
Itinerary: Miami, Detroit, Washington, D. C., 
Chicago, and New York City. 

Mr. Silva is accompanied by Apolinar 
Pineda and Emilio Suarez who are stock- 
holders in the firm. 

9. Costa Rica—Fernando Madrigal, San 
Jose, in the United States on behalf of his 
own firm, “La Competencia,” is interested in 
dry goods, and construction materials. Sched- 
uled to arrive: September 3, via Miami. 
Length of visit: 2 months. U. S. address: 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Fiftieth Street and 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
Washington, D. C., Detroit, Chicago, New York 
City, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 

10. Finland—Bruno Krook, representing 
The Finnish Plywood Association, Helsinki, 
is interested in exporting plywood to the 
United States. Scheduled to arrive: Sep- 
tember 28, via New York City. Length of 
visit: 6 weeks. U.S. address: c/o The Pulp 
Sales Corp., 230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York City and Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

11. Honduras—Antonio Kattan, San Pedro 
Sula, is interested in purchasing cement, iron, 
and other construction materials; machinery 
for cleaning rice and coffee; small conveyor; 
dry goods; and cigarette paper. Scheduled 
to arrive during September, via New Orleans, 
for a visit of about 3 months. U.S. address: 
c/o David A. Kattan, 309 Board of Trade 
Annex, New Orleans, La. Itinerary: New 
Orleans, Chicago, St. Louis, and New York 
City. 

12. India—Syed Ahmad Ali, representing 
Ahmad Fatma Kazin, Guzri, Patna City, is 
seeking agencies for wide variety of con- 
sumers’ goods; radios.and refrigerators; hard- 
ware and tools; chemicals; paper and leather 
products. Scheduled to arrive the middle of 
September, via New York City, for a visit 
of 4 months. U. S. address: c/o Hayes G. 
Shimp Inc., 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, Washington, 
D. C., New Orleans, Philadelphia, San Fran- 
cisco, Cleveland, Chicago, Los Angeles, Miami, 
and Boston. 

13. India—Braj Mohan Birla, Managing 
Director of Birla Brothers, Ltd., 8 Royal Ex- 
change Place, Calcutta, and Paras Nath 
Sinha, member of a Birla subsidiary firm 
Orient Paper Mills, Ltd., also of Calcutta. 
Mr. Birla is interested in purchasing machine 
tools for automobile manufacture. Mr. Sinha 
wishes to purchase machinery and equip- 
ment for paper mill, and textile machinery. 
Since their visit is a short one, interested 
firms, who are unable to contact them 
through Swerling Brothers, 96 Wall Street, 
New York, N. Y., are requested to write to 
the Birla firm direct in Calcutta. 
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14. Lebanon—Joseph G. Badaro of Joseph 
G. Badaro & Co., Rue Fakhry Bey, Beirut, is 
interested in cars and trucks, refrigerators, 
textiles, hosiery, and underwear. Scheduled 
to arrive the middle of September, via New 
York City, for a visit of 3 months. U. 8. 
address: c/o Lebanese Consulate General, 121 
East Sixty-ninth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York City, Washington, D. C., 
Chicago, and Detroit. 

15. Lebanon—Georges E. Gedeon, 37 Rue de 
Byrie, Beirut, is interested in printing ma- 
chinery and supplies; paper. Scheduled to 
arrive the latter part of September, via New 
York City, for a visit of 3 months. U. 8S. 
address: c/o Sharp Export, Ltd., 220 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
City and Chicago. 

World Trade Directory report being pre- 
pared. 

16. Netherlands—Nicolaas J. Vaes, repre- 
senting N. V. Kweekery “Semiramis,” 326 
Hoofdweg, Rotterdam, is interested in ex- 
porting cut flowers to the United States. 
Scheduled to arrive: September 3, via New 
York City. Length of visit: 7 months. U.S. 
address: c/o Holland-America Line, 29 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York City, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Columbus, Ohio; and Hartford, Conn. 

17. Peru—Alex Belmont, representing Lab- 
oratorior Abeefe, S. A., Lima, is interested in 
purchasing chemicals and equipment for a 
manufacturing laboratory. Scheduled to ar- 
rive: September 17, via Miami. Length of 
visit: 1 month. U.S. address: c/o Peruvian 
Consulate General, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City and 
Chicago. 

18. Portugal—Fernao V. Godinho, repre- 
senting Representacoes Anglo-Americana, 
Ltd., Porto, is interested in representing 
manufacturers of electrical appliances and 
apparatus. Scheduled to arrive the middle 
of September for a visit of about 6 weeks. 
U. S. address: c/o A. V. Villagran, 82 Beaver 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

19. Sweden—Einar Josephson, Managing 
Director, Sidenkompaniet AB. Sika, 8 Birger 
Jarlsgatan, Stockholm, is interested in con- 
tacting manufacturers of silk piece goods and 
Silk velvet. Scheduled to arrive: September 
11, via New York City, for a stay of 1 month. 
U. S. address: c/o Ritz Tower Hotel, Park 
Avenue and Fifty-seventh Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York City. 

20. Sweden—Artur Monsen, representing 
Ingeniorsfirma Hugo Tillquist, Stockholm, is 
interested in studying the use of instruments, 
regulators, and small heating apparatus in 
the chemical industry, particularly relating 
to pulp and paper. He also desires to contact 
suppliers of this equipment to discuss sales 
distribution in Sweden. Scheduled to arrive: 
September 6, via New York City. Length of 
visit: 2 months. U.S. address: c/o Swedish 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. A., 630 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York City, Boston, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, and Chicago. 

21. Sweden—Gustav Roosvee, representing 
“Gecete,” St. Ericsgatan 28, Stockholm, is 
interested in electrical materials and appli- 
ances; radio and electronic equipment; plas- 
tic products and molding powders. Sched- 
uled to arrive in New York City during July 
and to remain in this country for an indefi- 
nite period. United States address: c/o Great 
Circle Trading Corp., Drexel Building, Phila- 
delphia 6, Pa. Itinerary: New York City and 
Philadelphia. 

World Trade Directory report being pre- 
pared. 

22. Switzerland—G. A. Flaigg, Elisabeth- 
erstr. 60, Basel (P. O. Box 55, Zurich), is 


(Continued on p. 41) 
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Argentina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trade Agreement Signed With United 
Kingdom.—A new trade agreement be- 
tween Argentina and the United King- 
dom, signed at Buenos Aires on Septem- 
ber 17, 1946, provides for discontinuance 
of blocking of sterling exchange received 
by Argentina in payment on transactions 
from the date of the Agreement and for 
the partial unblocking of accumulated 
Argentine balances in sterling; contin- 
ued purchases at higher prices of the 
Argentina meat surplus for 4 years; ac- 
quisition of the British-owned railways 
in Argentina by a new Argentine com- 
pany; and for the continuation in force 
of ‘the customs agreement of December 
1, 1936, until December 31, 1946. 


I. Payments: 


Although payments between Argentina 
and sterling-area countries will continue 
to be made in sterling as during the war, 
the wartime practice by Britain of 
blocking Argentina’s receipts of sterling 
except for use within the sterling area is 
discontinued. Argentina may, from the 
date of the Agreement, use its receipts 
of sterling for payments on current 
transactions anywhere, except in areas 
in which because of technical difficulties 
sterling may not be used. In those cases 
the pounds are convertible into dollars or 
gold, at the option of the Bank of Eng- 
land. It is significant that the use by 
Argentina of sterling for payments to 
countries outside the sterling area in- 
volves acceptance of sterling and the 
consequent assumption of all exchange 
and other risks by the recipient, except 
in cases where sterling is convertible into 
dollars or gold at the option of the Bank 
of England. 

Discontinuance of the blocking by the 
British of current Argentine receipts in 
sterling is not expected to have any im- 
mediate direct effect on the trade be- 
tween Argentina and the United States, 
since there is no current shortage of 
dollar assets available to Argentina, nor 
has there been for several years, as eVi- 
denced by the Argentine central bank’s 
holdings of dollar balances and gold ear- 
marked in the United States of more than 
$750,000,000 at the end of 1945 as com- 
pared with $265,000,000 at the end of 


1942. On the other hand, the freeing of 
such a large portion of Argentina’s re- 
ceipts of exchange (more than a third of 
its exports are to the British Empire) 
will be beneficial to world trade in 
general. 

The provisions of the Agreement as to 
the partial “unblocking” of accumulated 
Argentine balances in sterling authorize 
the use of such balances to repatriate 
British investments in Argentina; the 
transfer to Brazil, subject to agreement 
by Brazil, of £10,000,000; and the use of 
£5,000,000 per annum for 4 years in the 
Same manner as current receipts, de- 
scribed above. If in any year the bal- 
ance of payments between Argentina and 
the sterling area is unfavorable to Ar- 
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A Chinese Learns U. S. 
Railroading | 


This is Cheng Sei-Fong, from 
China, an engineering trainee un- | 
der the auspices of the Interna- | 
tional Training Administration, | 
whose immensely fruitful system | 
of on-the-job training in the 
United States for many young for- | 
eigners is described in our first fea- | 
ture article this week. His sponsor | 
was the Supply Commission of the | 
Republic of China, and the “point | 
of training” shown in this photo- 
graph was with the Norfolk & 
Western Railway, at Roanoke, Va. 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY is con- 
vinced that this farsighted train- 
ing program means much for the 
future foreign commerce of this 
country, as well as for general 
American prestige throughout the 
world. 





























gentina, Argentina’s accumulated bal. 
ances may be used to the extent neces. 
sary to meet this deficit. 

At the end of 1945 blocked balances of 
Argentina were equivalent to 1,570,000. 
000 pesos (about $390,000,000). The 
total amount of British investments in 
Argentina is not known, but it is believed 
to be substantially in excess of Argen- 
tina’s sterling balances. 
ernment and Province of Buenos Aires 
bonds payable in sterling were outstand- 
ing in the amount of £24,074,000 (about 
$97,000,000) at the end of June 1945, and 
in addition there are substantial British 
investments in Argentine railways, pack- 
ing houses, banks, utilities, insurance, 
livestock, industry, and commerce. 


II. Meat 


The British Government will purchase 
the Argentine exportable surplus of 
frozen and/or chilled beef, veal, mutton, 
lamb, pork, and canned meats, for 4 
years beginning October 1, 1946, but per- 
mits a reserve for sale by the Argentine 
Government to other markets amounting 
to not more than 17 percent in the first 
year and 22 percent in the second year. 
However, the British Government will 
purchase any amount within the reserve 
which is not in fact sold to other mar- 
kets. Argentina will honor arrange- 
ments which have been current during 
the last year under which, if the British 
Government assigns quantities of meat to 
other countries, they will be the subject 
of separate arrangements through the 
intermediary of the Argentine Institute 
for the Promotion of Trade and other 
countries with respect to payment, but 
will be subject to the prices determined 
in the present Agreement. The question 
of types and quantities to be shipped 
against such allocations will continue to 
be settled between the British Govern- 
ment and the other countries 

While the present Agreement does not 
determine the final price to be paid for 
the meat sold to the United Kingdom, it 
provides that from October 1, 1946, the 
prices to be paid will exceed the prices 
of the first bulk contract (made at the 
outbreak of the war) by at least 45 per- 
cent; the definitive prices are to be fixed 
in special discussions to be held by rep- 
resentatives of both Governments. The 
initial prices to be determined will re- 
main in force until September 30, 1948, 
and shall also apply to subsequent ship- 


Purchases: 
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ments, unless, before the end of June 
1948, as concerns the period beginning 
October 1, 1948, and before the end of 
June 1949, as concerns the period begin- 
ning October 1, 1949, either Government 
shall, for substantial reasons, ask for a 
reconsideration of the prices. In de- 
termining the actual prices to be paid, 
which must be mutually agreed upon, full 
consideration will be given to prices in 
other producing countries, the cost of 
production, and any other relevant fac- 
tors including the need to encourage 
production. In order to facilitate mat- 
ters the British Government will make a 
single cash payment of £5,000,000 in 
“free sterling” to the Argentine Govern- 
ment. 

The categories of meat to be purchased 
and the proportions to be reserved by 
Argentina for sale to other markets may 
be reviewed at the same time, and for the 
same periods, as the prices to be paid. 

Canned meats already purchased and 
now stored for the account of the British 
Government, and such additional canned 
meats produced before the end of Sep- 
tember 1946, as may be due to be sold to 
the British Government under the terms 
of the arrangement regulating the sale 
of meats up to September 30, 1946, will 
be released for export by the Argentine 
Government as soon as they are ready 
for shipment. 

IlI. British Railways: 

An Argentine company will be formed 
and will acquire the assets of the British- 
owned railways in Argentina. This com- 
pany will be either a Government com- 
pany or a private company, or a com- 
pany with joint participation by the 
Government and private individuals. It 
will take over the rights and liabilities of 
the British companies except debentures 
issued by them. The Argentine Govern- 
ment will set up a technical advisory 
subcommittee which will agree with rep- 
resentatives of the British companies on 
the amount of the initial capital of the 
new company, the basis for the transfer 
of operations, and other related ques- 
tions. The two committees are to meet 
before the end of October 1946, and it is 
intended to complete the transfer of the 
railways to the new company by Janu- 
ary 1, 1947, or as soon thereafter as 
possible. 

The new company will be exempted 
from all national and municipal taxes, 
and from import duties on materials and 
articles imported for construction and 
operations, except on material normally 
produced or manufactured in Argentina 
at the time of importation. Dividends 
paid by the new company wil} be tax- 
exempt. 

All of the initial capital of the new 
company will be in Argentine-peso shares 
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New Air-Express Service to 
Puerto Rico Announced 


Additional air-express service 
between U. S. cities and San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, via Miami is now 


available to shippers (effective 
September 9), the Air Express 
Division of Railway Express 


Agency has announced. 

The new schedule to be operated 
by Eastern Airlines between Miami 
and San Juan provides for one 
round trip daily, with DC-—4 equip- 
ment. Air express may be for- 
warded either prepaid or collect, 
excepting perishables and _live- 
stock shipments, which must be 
prepaid. Rates between New York- 
Newark and San Juan are 47 cents 
per pound; between Miami and 
San Juan, 36 cents per pound. 

New York, Newark, N. J., and 
Miami are the points of inter- 
change with Eastern Airlines, the 
express agency announced. 























and will be issued to the British com- 
panies in full payment of the purchase 
price of the assets acquired. However, 
the Argentine Government reserves the 
right, on giving reasonable notice, to 
acquire at any time part or all of the 
shares of the new company. The British 
railway companies will be entitled to buy 
and sell shares in the new company on 
the Argentine market. 

The Argentine Government will pro- 
vide funds to the new company in the 
amount of 500,000,000 pesos (about $125,- 
000,000) during the next 5 years to be 
applied to modernizing the railways. 
The new company will issue shares to 
the Government for this capital. 

This agreement is subject to the ap- 
proval of the shareholders of the British 
companies. 


IV. Revision of Customs Agreement: 


Discussions will begin immediately to 
revise the Anglo-Argentine Customs 
Agreement of December 1, 1936, which 
expired on August 21, 1946. Pending the 
conclusions of these discussions the pro- 
visions of the customs agreement will 
continue in force until December 31, 1946. 
Thus the Argentine customs-tariff re- 
ductions on nearly 300 items of the Ar- 
gentine tariff will continue to apply to 
British goods, as well as to similar United 
States products, until the end of the year. 

[See COMMERCE REPORTS of December 19, 
1936, for an announcement of the Anglo- 


Argentine Customs Agreement of December 1, 
1936; and FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
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September 7, 1946, for an announcement of 
the expiration of the Anglo-Argentine Cus- 
toms Agreement, which has now been ex- 
tended until the end of the present year.] 


Belgium 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Provisional Commercial Agreement 
Concluded With Chile—A _ provisional 
commercial agreement between Chile and 
the Belgium-Luxemburg Economic Union 
has been concluded by an exchange of 
notes signed at Santiago, Chile, on June 
28, 1946. 

The agreement provides for reciprocal 
general most-favored-nation treatment 
on imports and exports for customs 
duties and other general customs mat- 
ters. Exceptions to the most-favored- 
nation treatment are provided for favors 
actually agreed on or which may be 
agreed on later by Chile to boundary 
States, and favors resulting from a Cus- 
tomhouse Union already celebrated or 
which may be celebrated in the future 
by one of the high contracting parties. 

The agreement will remain in force 
for 6 months from July 1, 1946, the ef- 
fective date of the decree (No. 2882) of 
the Chilean Ministry of Finance an- 
nouncing it. 

|For an announcement of the memoran- 
dum of agreement recommending the pro- 


visional commercial agreement see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 13, 1946.] 


Bolivia 
Airgram from American 
Embassy at La Paz 


The de facto Government, set up after 
the revolution, has called elections for 
January 1947. In the meantime it has 
announced a vigorous program of budget 
reductions and reforms, a determination 
to eliminate social abuses which report- 
edly were prevalent during the previous 
regime, a desire to stimulate agriculture, 
industry, and construction, the affirma- 
tion of the right of collective bargaining 
and to strike, and its willingness to be 
bound by international commitments. 
The Partido Izquierdo Revolucionario 
(P. I; R.) already has held a convention 
and has adopted a platform on which it 
will seek support. The Partido Liberal 
has called a convention for early October 
and has announced a preliminary state- 
ment of principles. 

The Import Committee, in an effort to 
check the amount of outstanding and 
unfilled import licenses, has requested all 
importers to advise the Committee of 
such outstanding licenses. The Commit- 
tee also has retracted the order of the 
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previous Committee issued on May 9, 
1946, under which it was possible to im- 
port in limited amounts certain items of 
prime necessity without first obtaining a 
permit from the Committee. 

The quarters of the Centro Boliviano 
Americano were officially inaugurated on 
August 17. More than 350 students are 
enrolled in the English classes. 

Butter, flour, meat, and vegetable oil, 
which are imported for the most part, 
have been in short supply for the past 
several months. The United States has 
issued export licenses which will permit 
the export to Bolivia of quantities of 
flour which are badly needed. 

The exports of minerals for the first 
7 months of 1946 were reported as fol- 
lows: Fine tin, 21,202 long tons; fine lead, 
5,918 short tons; fine zinc, 13,774 short 
tons; fine copper, 3,647 short tons; 
wolfram, 72,743 short-ton units; fine 
antimony, 3,993 ‘short tons. 


Brazil 


Airgram from the American 
Embassy at Rio de Janeiro 


Factories in practically all lines con- 
tinued to operate full time through the 
first half of September, although the 
general complaint is that inefficiency of 
labor prevents production up to normal 
capacity. Greater mechanization and 
the acquisition of modern machinery is 
considered a partial solution, but diffi- 
culties are encountered in having orders 
for such machinery filled abroad. Most 
manufacturers have large backlogs of 
orders for their products, which in some 
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cases will take until next February to fill, 
and prices continue to rise. 

In an effort to halt the upward price 
trend and to relieve shortages on the 
market, a long list of prime necessities, 
mostly foodstuffs, were granted duty- 
free entry until the end of the year, and 
exports were prohibited of identical 
products and a large number of addi- 
tional commodities. Besides foodstuffs, 
the export prohibition includes such ar- 
ticles as shoes, cement, hides and leather, 
cotton and rayon yarns, lumber, tires and 
tubes, iron and other metal scrap, cot- 
ton and rayon textiles, and burlap. Not 
included in the export prohibition are 
such items as coffee, cotton, cocoa beans, 
mate, oiticica oil, carnauba wax, wild- 
animal skins, and castor beans and cas- 
tor oil. Lumber exporters in the State of 
Parana are consulting with the Minister 
of Finance for a modification in the ex- 
port prohibition, maintaining that it 
seriously affects some 2,000 local saw- 
mills. 

An incidental effect of the export pro- 
hibition was the cancellation of some 
shipping to Brazil, because of the ina- 
bility of picking up return cargo. This, 
coupled with the maritime strike in the 
United States, is causing uneasiness con- 
cerning the slowing up of deliveries of 
commodities in short supply. The con- 
gested port situation at Santos is still 
unimproved and is unfavorably affecting 
Sao Paulo trade. 

Power shortages in the State of Sao 
Paulo, particularly in Campinas, resulted 
from a break-down in the generating 
plant at Cubatao, but repairs already 
have been completed. The first of three 
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High-Tenacity Rayon: Export Quota for Canada | 


An export quota for the third quarter of 745,000 pounds of high-tenacity | 
rayon has been established for Canada, the Civilian Production Adminis- | 
At the same time an amendment has 
been added to Appendix II, List 15, of the Rubber order, R—1, providing that 
Canadian manufacturers using tire-type high-tenacity rayon cord fabric 
or yarn may obtain material under the quota if their purchase orders are 
approved by the Canadian Rubber Controller. 

The amount granted in the quota is to supplement Canadian third- 
quarter production of approximately 1,000,000 pounds and is necessary if 
Canada is to fill essential replacement needs for truck, bus, and special large 
army tires. None of the cord will be used for tires for tractors, road machin- 


Canada has not had a quota for high-tenacity rayon from this country 
since the war ended, but a decrease of production of this type of rayon in 
Canada makes it advisable to reinstate the quota system. 
pointed out, the 745,000 pounds represents a ceiling and not a positive 


Tire-type high-tenacity rayon is an especially strong, coarse, and heavy 
type of rayon that has been developed principally for use in the rubber 
industry. It is not suitable for use in clothing. 


However, CPA 
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10,000-hp. generators will go into Op- | 


eration in the second half of September 
at Avanhandava, and this is expecteg | 
to relieve to some extent the power short. i 
age in the interior of Sao Paulo. 

Late in August there was a slight 
further improvement in the foreign. 
exchange quotation of the cruzeiro, the 
buying rate for dollars having improved 
to 18.50 cruzeiros per dollar from its 
former level of 18.74 cruzeiros. Since 
then it has remained steady, except for | 
normal variations in bank competition, 
On September 2, regulations were issued 
implementing an instruction issued 2 
weeks earlier, permitting exports to be 
made against payment in cruzeiros. The 
deposit requirement of banks dealing in 





foreign exchange was 


eral bonds. Prior to that, it was one- 
tenth of 1 percent of the bank’s exchange 
turn-over during 1920, but not less than 
100,000 cruzeiros. Tourist agencies, au- 
thorized to operate in traveler’s checks 
and currency, are now obliged to main- 
tain a deposit of 250,000 cruZeiros. 
Coffee loadings during August 
amounted to approximately 1,400,000 
bags, compared with 1,472,000 in July and 


1,293,000 in June. The August total | 


included about 1,000,000 bags for the 
United States and 210,000 for Europe. A 
good share of the Santos port stock, now 
reduced to the subnormal level of 1,500,- 
000 bags, is composed of coffees either 
sold and awaiting shipment or of poor 
coffees not sought by American buyers. 
Consequently, spot coffees now enjoy a 
scarcity premium over the futures quota- 
tion which itself has mounted above 80 
cruzeiros per 10 kilogram 

The operating costs of Santos coffee 
exporters have been increased by two 
recent events: (1) The drop in the Banco 
do Brasil’s buying rate for sight dollar 
drafts from 18.74 to 18.50 cruzeiros; (2) 
the Brazilian Government requirement, 
effective August 27, that exporters ac- 
cept payment for 20 percent of their bills 
of exchange in Treasury bills which run 
for 120 days and pay 3 percent. For the 
coffee exporter, these measures result in 
added costs of roughly 6 and 7 cruzeiros 
per bag. Between August 14, when the 
OPA announced the new ceiling level 
(8.32 cents above the 1941 base level), 
and August 27, when the fund-impound- 
ment in Treasury bills went into effect, 
sales registered in Santos for the Ameri- 
can market amounted to almost 1,000,- 
000 bags, including a_ considerable 
amount of forward sales for 1947 ship- 
ment. Sales registrations since August 
27 have been insignificant. 

The trend im cotton prices continued 
downward but firmed in the first half 


of September at around 160 cruzeiros per 
15 kilograms, at which rate it was quoted 


increased to 
t 
1,000,000 cruzeiros nominal value in Fed. | 
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on the Sao Paulo spot market on Sep- 
tember 12. The condition of the sugar- 
cane crop in Pernambuco is somewhat 
weaker, owing to lack of rain in August. 

There are recurring signs of labor un- 
rest. In Sao Paulo there have been a 
few demands for wage increases, with 
strikes threatened. At Belem the em- 
ployees’ association has asked business- 
men to increase salaries. In Sao Luis do 
Maranhao the local government has de- 
creed wage increases. 

The first nation-wide labor congress 
ever held in Brazil was formally installed 
on September 11 and was honored by at- 
tendance of the Minister of Labor, In- 
dustry and Commerce, and other high 
civil, religious, and military dignitaries. 
The program of the congress includes 
syndical liberty and autonomy, the right 
to strike, and the creation of a general 
confederation of labor in Brazil. Eco- 
nomic measures to be considered include 
more pay, improved  social-security 
measures, and improved administration 
of working regulations dealing with 
safety, hygiene, accidents, overtime, 
night work, paid holidays, separation 
indemnities, and similar matters. 

Rent-control legislation was modified 
by a decree-law promulgated August 31. 
Major modifications provide for rent in- 
creases of 15, 20, and 25 percent on rent- 
als in force prior to January 1, 1942. 
Rentals on new properties are subject to 
determination by municipal authorities 
upon the criteria of cost, condition, and 
rentals paid on comparable properties. 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Control Regulations.—Since 
the publication of the article “Exchange 
Control in Latin America Today” in the 
July 6, 1946, issue of FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY a number of decree-laws, in- 
structions, and regulations affecting ex- 
change rates and transactions have been 
issued by the Brazilian authorities. 
These measures have had the effect of 
(1) completing the abandonment of the 
multiple rate structure; (2) eliminating 
the tax on sales of exchange; (3) appre- 
ciating the cruzeiro; (4) removing quan- 
titative restrictions on remittances in 
respect of foreign capital invested in 
Brazil; and (5) requiring exporters to 
convert part of the exchange proceeds 
from their exports into Treasury bills 
bearing interest at 3 percent. 

As a result of these changes the section 
on Brazil in the above-mentioned article 
should read as follows: 


III, Brazil 
A. Date of imposition of exchange control: 
April 1, 1931. 
B. Control over incoming exchange: 


(1) Control over exports: Shipping per- 
mits required, which are issued upon proof 
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American national. 


the United States. 


vested and sold by the Custodian. 





Alien Property Custodian Issues Order Affecting Stock in 
Certain Seized Corporations 


Alien Property Custodian James E. Markham issued on September 10 a 
general order prohibiting any interest in stock designated key corporations, 
seized by the APC, from being transferred to or acquired by any person not an 


In issuing the order, Mr. Markham explained that in many instances shares 
of stock in domestic corporations seized by the Alien Property Custodian 
during the first World War and subsequently sold by him to Americans were 
found at the time of World War II to have again come under enemy owner- 
ship and control as the result of intermediate sales or transfers. 

The regulation—APC General Order No. 35—provides that certain business 
enterprises in which stock is held by the APC and which are vital to the 
defense economy of the United States will be designated “key corporations” 
and restrictions will be placed on the resale of the vested shares. 

At the same time, Mr. Markham issued Order No. 1 under General Order 
35, designating the American Bosch Corporation, of Springfield, Mass., as a 
key corporation within the meaning of the order. 

In general terms, the order defines ‘““American national” as the United 
States or any subdivision or agency thereof, any individual who is a citizen of 
and resident in the United States, any partnership or corporation having its 
principal place of business in the United States provided that 75 percent 
interest in the organization is owned by American citizens who are resident in 


Mr. Markham went on to explain that every key corporation, when so 
directed by the APC, will stamp or print on all certificates hereafter issued 
representing shares of vested stock a statement of the prohibitions and 
restrictions on the sale or transfer of the stock. 

Under the order, each key corporation is required to furnish the APC 
periodic lists of the names and addresses of the holders of record of the stock 


Mr. Markham pointed out that American Bosch Corporation was the only 
firm designated a key corporation at this time because it is expected that it 
will be offered at public sale some time this fall. 




















of return of exchange to Brazil, except that 
under special regulations (instruction No. 18, 
August 17, 1946, of the Control Office of 
Currency and Credit; implications not yet 
fully clear) to be issued by Bank of Brazil 
export bills may be drawn in cruzeiros. Ex- 
port exchange returned to Brazil must be 
sold to an authorized bank and payment for 
20 percent of the f. o. b. value of goods 
shipped must be in the form of National 
Treasury bills (decree-law No. 9524 of July 
26, 1946), paying 3 percent interest and 
maturing in 120 days. 

(2) Control over exports for purposes 
other than exchange control: Embargo 
placed on goods of prime necessity, hides, 
lumber, and plywood, and certain other 
items are subject to export permit require- 
ment. 

(3) Compulsory delivery of exchange not 
arising from exports: No, but if sold, sale to 
an authorized dealer required; rate is not 
fixed. 

(4) Special regulations regarding incoming 
capital: Registration with the Banking Con- 
trol Department of the Bank of Brazil if such 
capital is to be eligible for privileges accorded 
foreign capital by exchange control regu- 
lations. 


C. Control over payments abroad: 


(1) Imports: 

(i) Documents required to purchase ex- 
change to be used in payment for imports: 
Import permit (or equivalent) : Requirement 
suspended at the present time except for 


imports of rubber manufactures and used 
machinery. 

(ii) Exchange permit: Authorization of the 
Banking Control Department. of the Bank of 
Brazil required for all imports valued at 
more than 20,000 cruzeiros. Such authoriza- 
tion is granted upon presentation of com- 
mercial and consular invoices and copies of 
the bill of lading, or in cases of shipment 
under letters of credit, presentation of certi- 
ficates evidencing responsibility of firm 
through which collection documents are to 
be presented. 

(iii) Other restrictions, if any, on the pur- 
chase of exchange for imports: Importers 
must liquidate exchange required to cover 
the purchase of imported goods within a 
period of 30 days from the date of customs 
clearance. 

(2) Remittances on account of capital: 

(a) The reexport of foreign capital previ- 
ously registered with the Banking Control 
Department of the Bank of Brazil and the 
remittance of interest, profits, or dividends in 
respect to such capital is temporarily free of 
all quantitative restrictions by order of the 
Control Office of Currency and Credit dated 
August 26, 1946. However, such transfers are 
still subject to the supervision of the Bank- 
ing Control Department of the Bank of 
Brazil. 

D. Exchange rate (as of August 19, 1946): 
Cruzeiros per dollar 
Buying Selling 


Free__ Se 18. 72 
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Exchange rates are not fixed by regu- 
lation, but in effect are “pegged” by the 
Bank of Brazil, which transacts more 
exchange business than all other banks 
combined. The multiple rate structure 
maintained by Brazil for several years 
was abandoned by a series of decree-laws 
and regulations issued between February 
and July 1946. Thus, whereas prior to 
February 28, 1946, there were three mar- 
kets, from February 28 to July 22 there 
were two, and since July 22 there has 
been only one market. 


Tarifis and Trade Controls 


Goods Which Have Been Prohibited 
Export Designated ; Correction.—In For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of September 21, 
1246, under the above heading, the words 
“cotton; castorseed; peanuts;” should be 


deleted. 
Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Modus Vivendi Extends Tariff Con- 
cessions of 1939 Commercial Agreement 
With the Netherlands for 1 Year.—By an 
exchange of notes between Chile and the 
Netherlands on July 18, 1946, at Santiago, 
Chile, the terms of the commercial agree- 
ment between the two countries signed 
at Santiago on July 13, 1939, but not yet 
ratified by the Chilean Congress, have 
been extended for another year from 
July 13, 1946. 

Instructions were issued to the Chilean 
Customs to accord merchandise of Neth- 
erlands origin the treatment stipulated 
in the commercial agreement, by decree 
No. 3174 of the Ministry of Finance, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of August 14, 
1946. 

[See COMMERCE Reports of August 19, 1939, 
for previous announcement regarding the 
terms of the convention of July 17, 1939.| 

Temporary Most-Favored-Nation 
Commercial Agreement Concluded with 
United Kingdom.—A temporary most- 
favored-nation commercial agreement, 
pending the conclusion of a definite 
treaty of commerce and navigation, has 
been effected between Chile and the 
United Kingdom by an exchange of notes 
on June 25, 1946, in Santiago. This 
agreement, which will be in force from 
July 1, 1946, until June 30, 1947, unless 
replaced or denounced, continues in 
force the most-favored-nation customs 
treatment as provided in the original 
provisional commercial agreement of 
October 15, 1931, between the two coun- 
tries. It provides, however, for excep- 
tions from the most-favored-nation 
clause, for concessions granted by either 
party to boundary States to facilitate 
frontier traffic, and those resulting from 
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present or future customs unions to 
which either party may belong. 

By decree No. 2,726 of the Chilean 
Ministry of Finance of June 28, 1946, 
published in the Diario Oficial of July 
17, 1946, instructions were issued to the 
Chilean customs that merchandise of 
United Kingdom origin should continue 
to be accorded most-favored-nation cus- 
toms treatment in Chile, as stipulated 
in the original agreement. 

[See COMMERCE REPoRTs of December 21, 
1931, for announcement of the Provisional 
Most-Favored-Nation Agreement between 
Chile and the United Kingdom, which has 
been renewed from year to year.] 


China 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Residents of China May Not Import 
Automobiles for Own Use.—The Import 
Licensing Department of the Chinese 
Maritime Customs announced on Sep- 
tember 7, 1946, that the allotment of 
passenger motorcars to be imported by 
residents in China has been exhausted, 
and that from the date of the announce- 
ment no individual’s application for im- 
portation of passenger motorcars would 
be accepted. 

The Department of Commerce has been 
informed by the American Consulate 
General, Shanghai, that this restriction 
does not apply to cars accompanying per- 
sons entering China, provided, of course, 
that the value of the car does not ex- 
ceed $US1,200 ‘original net f. o. b. fac- 
tory cost of the model to dealer, March 
1, 1946) and that title to the car is sup- 
ported by certificate of ownership, bill of 
lading, and passport. 

Permit Required for Import of Gold.— 
Shanghai Customs Notification No. 71, 
dated August 24, 1946, notified the public 
that in accordance with Ts’ai-cheng Pu 
(Ministry of Finance) instructions re- 











| Sales Agencies for the 
| Belgian Congo 


Advices from the Belgian Congo 
indicate that United States manu- 
| facturers are not taking enough 
care in choosing their agents for 
that area. Comparatively few 
Belgian firms really know the 
Congo or are adequately repre- 
sented there, it is said. 

An agency which includes the 
Belgian Congo in the sales area 
should not be given to a foreign 
firm unless it has sales and servic- 
ing facilities in the Congo. 
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ceived through the Inspector Genera] of 
Customs, all importations of gold are to 
be covered by a huchao (permit) issueg 
by the Ts’ai-cheng Pu. 

Only gold ornaments carried by per. 
sons entering China are exempted from 
this requirement, and then only under 
certain conditions: (1) the ornaments 
are worn by, or are intended for the per- 
sonal use of, the passenger, and (2) the 
total gold content of the ornaments car. 
ried by the passenger does not exceed 
37.7994 grams—the Chinese liang, or 
ounce (old standard) equivalent to ap- 
proximately 1.22 troy ounces. The term 
“gold ornament” is defined as articles in 
the form of ornaments made wholly or 
partly of gold. 

Abolition of Export Duties.—Customs 
Notification No. 73, published in the 
Shanghai evening papers of September 7, 
1946, announced the immediate abolition 
of all export duties. At the same time 
the public was informed that no change 
is to be made in the procedure provided 
for in the trade control regulations, 
which requires exporters to surrender 
foreign exchange derived from the sale 
of exports abroad to banks designated by 
the Central Bank of China. 

Most of China’s important export com- 
modities have heretofore been subject to 
export duty—generally 5 percent, but 7}. 
percent in some instances. The abolition 
of this impost and the reduction, by 
nearly 40 percent, of the foreign ex- 
change value of the Chinese dollar with 
the announcement on August 19, 1946, of 
the new official rate of $CN3350 to $US1, 
may have some salutary effect on China’s 
export trade, which has so far shown 
little recuperative power since the end of 
the war. 


Cyprus 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Benzine for Industrial Purposes Now 
Duty-Free—The Cyprus customs tariff 
has been amended by the removal of all 
import duties on “special boiling point 
benzine” imported into the colony by any 
bona fide industrialist solely for use in 
his industry, according to order in coun- 
cil No. 2197, published in the Cyprus 
Gazette, June 20, 1946. 


French Cameroun 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Crude Products: Ezportation Re- 
stricted to Members of Trade Groups.— 
The exportation of.crude products from 
French Cameroun has been limited to 
members of authorized export trade 


groups, by order No. 2133 of October 1, 
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1945, published in the Journal Officiel 
of French Cameroun on October 15. 

The order authorized the formation of 
trade groups for the exportation of the 
following products: cacao, coffee, ba- 
nanas, palm oil and karité, oilseeds, pea- 
nuts, and hides and skins. 

Membership in an export trade group 
was restricted to planters exporting 
their own production, manufactuers ex- 
porting their own manufactured prod- 
ucts, and established traders who had 
been actively engaged in exporting the 
particular product during the years 
1938-39. 

The order also authorized local repre- 
sentatives of each trade group (unless 
countermanded by local government au- 
thorities) to allocate cargo Space reserved 
to their products in proportion to avail- 
able stocks at the port. 

Export licenses were to be required 
for the shipment of products from the 


territory. 
French 
Somaliland 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Suspension of Import Duties Con- 
tinued; Prior Changes Revoked.—The 
suspension of import duties on foreign 
products in French Somaliland, which 
had been in effect since January 1, 1944, 
was to remain applicable until May 8, 
1946, by order No. 1280 of November 17, 
1945, published in the Journal Officiel of 
that colony for November 1945. 

Prior to this order, the suspension had 
been abolished and a new schedule of 
customs surtaxes established on imported 
goods of. foreign origin, by order No. 
1142 of October 3, 1945. By order No. 
1143 of the same date, a new schedule 
of customs duties was also instituted for 
goods of any origin. Both of these or- 
ders were made temporarily applicable, 
effective November 8, 1945, by order 
No. 1249 of November 10, 1945. 

The present order, however, withdrew 
all three previous orders and reestab- 
lished until May 8, 1946, the temporary 
Suspension of import duties on foreign 
products. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Feb- 
ruary 3, 1945, for the original announcement 
of the suspension of import duties. | 

Importation, Exportation, Price, and 
Distribution of All Goods Regulated.— 
The importation, exportation, detention, 
circulation, and price of all domestic or 
foreign merchandise, goods, material, 
Products, or objects in French Somali- 
land were regulated in that colony by 
orders No. 451 and No. 564 of June 12 and 
July 13, 1945, published in the Journal 
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Officiel of French Somaliland on June 1 
and July 1, 1945, respectively. 

Independent of exchange require- 
ments, imports of the above classes of 
goods for consumption purposes were 
made subject to prior authorization of 
the Governor by order No. 451. Such 
authorization was also made a _ pre- 
requisite for the exportation or reexpor- 
tation of these goods, except for goods in 
transit, warehouses, or destined for 
transhipment. These authorizations or 
permits were to be, in all cases, non- 
transferable, except as otherwise per- 
mitted by the Governor. 

The order provides for the rationing 
of certain goods in short supply which 
were to be determined by order of the 
Governor, and regulates the procedure 
for the detention, circulation, and 
utilization of both rationed and non- 
rationed items. 

All merchandise, goods, material, 
products, or objects of both domestic or 
foreign origin were made to price re- 
strictions and a Price Commission was 
instituted to fix maximum cost and sell- 
ing prices on these classes of goods. The 
fixed prices were required to be homolo- 
gated by order of the Governor. 

To facilitate the determination of 
maximum prices, all goods were to be 
classed according to the following cate- 
gories: Articles of primary need; articles 
for ordinary consumption requirements; 
luxury or superfluous articles. 

The items classed as articles of pri- 
mary need by order No. 564 included, 
among others, the following: Various 
foodstuffs, including cereals, rice, sugar, 
and fresh meats; cotton cloth and wear- 
ing apparel; soap; iron and steel, certain 
other metals, and various construction 
materials; combustible minerals; and 
various industrial manufactures includ- 
ing agricultural machinery, automobiles, 
and the like. 
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Pharmaceutical Regulations Again Re- 
vised.—Regulations governing the sale of 
pharmaceutical products have been re- 
vised again ‘in French Somaliland, by 
order No. 1325 of November 29, 1945, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of that col- 
ony for November, which revokes order 
No. 293 of April 5, 1943, revising pharma- 
ceutical regulations. 


French Togoland 


Commercial Laws Digests 


Right to Search for Radioactive Min- 
erals Temporarily Reserved.—The right 
to search for radioactive minerals and all 
connected substances in French Togo- 
land has been reserved temporarily, by 
order No. 560 of October 3, 1945, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of that 
territory on October 16. 


French West 
Africa 


Transport and Communication 


Government Monopoly Company for 
Railway Operation to be Established.— 
At a future date to be established by 
order of the Governor General, the 
operation of the railroad network of 
French West Africa will be entrusted to 
a Monopoly (Regie) of the Railways of 
French West Africa with headquarters 
at Dakar, according to an order of July 
17, 1946, published in the Journal Offi- 
ciel of the French Republic on July 25. 
The Regie will be an organization of 
“industrial and commercial character, 
endowed with financial autonomy and 
civil personality.” 

With the exception of the powers ac- 
corded to the Governor General as con- 
cerns the public domain of the railways 
by decree of May 9, 1937, full title to all 
property and other assets of the French 
West African railroads, including all 
their annexed and incorporated services, 
is to be transferred to the Regie. 

As a preliminary step in this direc- 
tion, the order fixes the statutes and 
organization of the Regie and defines 
the scope of its operational activities. 
In general, it is to be administered by a 
Council of Administration composed of 
18 members, headed by the Secretary 
General of the Government General of 
French West Africa as President and the 
Director General of Public Works as Vice 
President. A Commiteee of Direction 
composed of six members presided over 
by the Director General of Public Works 
is also provided for. 
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Hungary 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Payments and Trade Agreement With 
Switzerland Signed.—A payments and 
trade agreement between Hungary and 
Switzerland, providing for the resump- 
tion of trade on a clearing basis, with 
official Hungarian recognition of Swiss 
financial claims, was signed in Bern on 
April 27, 1946, according to a report from 
the American Legation, Budapest, of 
June 4, 1946. 

The agreement entered into effect on 
May 15, 1946, and will be valid until 
June 30, 1947, but it may be prolonged 
until September 30, 1947, under given 
conditions. 

Contemplated Hungarian imports 
from Switzerland include tool-making 
machinery and railway rolling stock for 
9,000,000 Swiss francs, chemicals for 
6,000,000, breeding animals for 5,000,000, 
milk products for 4,000,000, and medici- 
nals for 6,000,000. Hungary would ex- 
port agricultural products, wine, and 
certain industrial products. 

The Hungarians were granted a 10,- 
000,000-Swiss-franc line of credit at 2.6 
percent in addition to 18,000,000 Swiss 
francs of Hungarian funds unblocked by 
the Swiss Government. 


Iraq 


Economic Conditions 


FOREIGN TRADE STATISTICS RELEASED 
FoR 1945 


Exports from Iraq during the calendar 
year 1945 totaled $50,590,006, while im- 
ports amounted to $92,279,708, according 
to a dispatch from the American Lega- 
tion, Baghdad. These figures compare 
with exports of $47,206,332 and imports 
of $75,260,025 during 1944. 

The United States was Iraq’s main 
supplier during 1945, accounting for $14,- 
709,714, or 19 percent, of Iraq’s total 
imports. The United States, however, 
purchased but 9 percent of Iraq’s ex- 
ports, ranking below the United King- 
dom, Syria, and Palestine. 


Japan 


Transport and Communication 


Restricted Resumption of Postal Serv- 
ice to Japan.—Commencing September 
10, 1946, a restricted mail service was 
established between Japan and the rest 
of the world, except Germany. This 
service extends only to the islands of 
Honshu, Kyushu, Shikoku, and Hok- 
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kaido. Communications are restricted 
to post cards containing messages of a 
personal or family nature. They may 
be written in English, Chinese, Japanese, 
French, Korean, Russian, or Spanish. 

At the same time a one-way service 
to Japan has been established for trans- 
mission of unregistered and uninsured 
gift packages, subject to the following 
restrictions: (1) the gift parcels must not 
exceed 11 pounds in weight; (2) only one 
parcel each week may be sent by the same 
sender to the same addressee; (3) the 
contents of the gift parcels are limited 
to such essential items as nonperishable 
foods, clothing, soap, and mailable medi- 
cines; and (4) the parcels and customs 
declarations must be conspicuously 
marked “Gift Parcel’ by the sender, who 
must itemize the contents and value on 
the customs declaration. The postage 
rate is 14 cents for each pound or frac- 
tion thereof. Any parcels which are 
undeliverable will not be returned to the 
senders but will be turned over to au- 
thorized Japanese relief agencies. 

Post cards and parcels should be ad- 
dressed in English. It will, however, be 
permitted for addresses to be shown in 
Chinese, Japanese, French, Korean, Rus- 
sian, or Spanish, provided that those ad- 
dressed in the Chinese, Japanese, 
Korean, or Russian languages have an 
interline translation in English of the 
names of the post office, island, and coun- 
try of destination. 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Herring Again Available For Export.— 
In view of the increasing supply of her- 
ring the Netherlands authorities have 
allotted a certain amount for export, 
according to a report in Netherlands 
newspapers. This permission may be re- 
voked, however, if the domestic supply 
is threatened. 

The Netherlands Herring Control will 
pay particular attention to the quality 
of the exported product. Some ship- 
ments have already been made to Swe- 
den, and further exports are expected 
to go to Belgium, the United States, 
Finland, Czechoslovakia, Palestine, and 
South America. 

Trade Agreement Concluded Between 
Netherlands and Yugoslavia.—A _ trade 
agreement valid for a period of 1 year, 
from June 30, 1946, to June 30, 1947, has 
been concluded between the Netherlands 
and Yugoslavia, according to reports 
published in the financial section of 
Netherlands newspapers. 

The aggregate of the mutual trade be- 
tween the two countries for this period 
has been fixed at 20,000,000 guilders. 
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Yugoslavia will supply the Netherlands 
with lumber valued at 6,500,000 guilders, 
furthermore with tanning extract, opium, 
prunes, and wines. Netherlands exports 
to Yugoslavia will include: rayon yarns, 
machinery, products of the Philips 
works (radios and parts, as well as elec. 
tric bulbs) sugar-beet seeds, and chem. 
ical and pharmaceutical products. No 
arrangements have been made for the 
payment of the prewar Yugoslav debt to 
the Netherlands. However, the Yugoslay 
Government has expressed its willingness 
to discuss the payment of more recent 
debts for which the receipts from the na- 
tionalization of Netherlands assets in 
Yugoslavia may possibly be used. An in- 
quiry shall be made into the question of 
the prewar debts. 


Panama 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Gasoline: Import Duty Reduced.—The 
import duty on gasoline in Panama was 
reduced from 0.15 to 0.145 balboa per 
gallon, effective August 10, 1946, by de- 
cree No. 933, dated August 10, 1946, pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial of August 
24, 1946. 

Livestock Quarantine Regulations Re- 
vised.—The livestock quarantine regu- 
lations of Panama have been revised by 
law No. 16 of August 9, 1946, published 
in the Gaceta Oficial of August 23, 1946. 

These new quarantine regulations are 
outlined below: 


All livestock imported into Panama must 
be accompanied by a satisfactory health cer- 
tificate issued by an official veterinarian au- 
thority of the country of origin. This health 
certificate must state that the animals in 
each shipment meet the following require- 
ments: (a) that they are found by laboratory 
and other necessary tests to be free from 
contagious diseases, (b) that said animals 
come from regions which are free from seri- 
ous contagious diseases, and (c) that the live- 
stock come from herds which are proved to 
be free from tuberculosis by successive and 
scientifically adequate tuberculin tests taken 
during period of 6 months prior to embar- 
kation, with the last test having been made 
within a period of 30 days prior to embarka- 
tion. Exempted from this certificate are live- 
stock destined for slaughterhouses coming 
from countries free from the hoof-and-mouth 
disease. 

Upon entering Panama, livestock subject to 
the above requirements must be placed in 
quarantine under the supervision of the Min- 
istry of Agriculture, Commerce, and Industry 
for a period of not less than 30 days. Live- 
stock will be released from the quarantine 
only after it has been demonstrated by means 
of veterinary and laboratory tests that they 
are free from tuberculosis, Bang’s disease, and 
other contagious diseases and parasites except 
the tick fever (piroplasmosis) 

Livestock which have been in contact with 
diseased animals or coming from diseased 
localities will be given tuberculin and other 
scientific tests every 30 days, until after hav- 
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ing made two successive tests, it is proved 
that the herd is free from tuberculosis. 

Pig and cattle livestock will not be allowed 
to mingle in a tuberculosis-free herd, until 
it is established that they are free from this 
disease, Bang’s disease, or any other conta- 
gious disease. 

The Ministry of Agriculture, Commerce, 
and Industry will take the necessary steps to 
prevent the importation into Panama of ani- 
mals which may be carriers of any conta- 
gious or parasitic diseases and take every pre- 
caution to prevent these diseases from be- 
ing transmitted from one locality to another. 

The Republic of Panama will pay indem- 
nity to those owners whose animals must be 
destroyed because they were diseased. The 
amount of the indemnity will be based on 
the price offered by slaughterhouses for live- 
stock of the same weight at the place where 
they are destroyed. 

Violators of this law will be subject to a 
fine of from $10 to $1,000 which will be im- 
posed by the Ministry of Agriculture, Com- 
merce, and Industry and which will be 
turned over to the National Treasury. 

This law will become effective on October 
22,1946, and cancels all laws and dispositions 
which oppose it. 


Paraguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trade Agreement with United States 
Erchanges Reciprocal Concessions and 
Assurances.—A trade agreement between 
the United States and Paraguay, con- 
taining reciprocal tariff concessions and 
assurances of most-favored-nation treat- 
ment, was signed on September 12, 1946, 
according to an announcement by the 
Department of State, Washington, D. C. 
Asummary and analysis of the provisions 
of this agreement appear elsewhere in 
this issue of ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
as a separate article. 


Peru 
Airgram from U. S. Embassy 


at Lima 


The 1947 budget, calling for expendi- 
tures of 825,300,000 soles, was presented 
to Congress by the Minister of Finance 
on August 27. Proposed expenditures 
are 30 percent greater than the original 
budget of 633,285,000 soles for 1946 and 
85 percent greater than the 1945 budget. 
In view of substantial deficits occurring 
each year since 1935 and the present out- 
look for a deficit for 1946, there is little 
or no prospect that revenues will be in- 
creased sufficiently to cover the much 
higher expenditures planned for the com- 
ing calendar year. 

The foreign-exchange problem con- 
tinued fully as acute in August as in pre- 
ceding months of 1946, although reserves 
in gold and foreign exchange held by the 
Central Bank rose from 123,900,000 soles 
as of June 30 to 164,900,000 soles as of 
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July 31, a gain of 41,000,000 soles. Pres- 
ent total reserves amount to approxi- 
mately $25,000,000 when converted at 
the rate of 6.50 soles per dollar. 

The improvement in reserves repre- 
sents a net change resulting from two 
opposing factors; first, the Government’s 
action of July 11 converting into soles all 
deposits payable in foreign currencies 
and requiring the sale of all gold to the 
Central Reserve Bank, and secondly, 
sales of foreign exchange to the public in 
excess of purchases from the public. 
The gain in reserves resulting from the 
conversion of deposits and the acquire- 
ment of gold in this manner is greater 
than the excess of current foreign-ex- 
change sales, but the augmenting of re- 
serves from such an action would not 
occur again in the same degree. Im- 
port-license approvals are being further 
curtailed. 

There has been much discussion in 
Congress and in the business community 
regarding Peru’s participation in the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund in relation 
to exchange control and the possibility 
of reconsidering the present official 
foreign-exchange rates. 

A bill has been introduced in Congress 
requesting authority for the Government 
of Peru to contract with the Export- 
Import Bank for loans up to $30,000,000. 
The proceeds would be used to carry out 
industrial plans, productive works and 
services, as well as to purchase machin- 
ery and equipment for the same pur- 
poses. Another pending bill would pro- 
vide authority to float an internal loan 
for 30,000,000 soles to finance the Peru- 
vian Corporation of Airports and Com- 
mercial Aviation. 

During the month of August labor ac- 
tivities were greatly increased, after the 
brief lull following the June elections. 
The most important controversy which 
was still unsettled at the end of the 
month was the tramway strike resulting 
from the tramway workers’ demand for 
an 80-percent wage increase, as well as 
39 other points of grievance. The strike 
was evidently not entirely popular with 
the other elements constituting organ- 
ized labor, and, although the central 
labor organizations offered their assist- 
ance in the conciliation proceedings, no 
general strike threat was proposed. 
Newspaper vendors also struck for a 1- 
centavo increase, which was finally 
granted. 

While there has been a marked in- 
crease in geological activity on the part 
of both American and British oil inter- 
ests in the montana area of Peru, opera- 
tions in the coastal region have been 
restricted to proven fields, pending Sen- 
ate approval of the Sectura Desert con- 
cession. This will have to await passage 
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of the proposed Curtice Petroleum Bill, 
probably early next year. 

Production of the mining industry, as 
a whole, in Peru continues at about the 
same relatively high rate as that which 
has characterized operations during the 
past several years. Most producers es- 
pecially those of copper, lead, zinc, silver, 
and antimony, are attempting to keep 
their output at maximum capacity in 
view of the satisfactory prices which they 
are currently receiving for these metals. 
In many cases, however, production is 
limited by a shortage of mine laborers 
and also by the lack of adequate rail 
transportation facilities between Peru’s 
most productive mining area in the 
Sierra and the coast. 

The recent decree of July 11, 1946, im- 
plementing the control of foreign ex- 
change, has adversely affected the min- 
ing industry, especially gold-mine op- 
erators, by: requiring (1) that all gold 
produced be sold directly to the Central 
Reserve Bank of Peru at a fixed price, 
(2) that employees hired on a dollar- 
salary basis henceforth be paid only 50 
percent of their earnings in dollars and 
the other 50 percent in soles, and (3) 
limiting the payment of stock dividends 
in dollars to stockholders actually resid- 
ing in the United States. (Since August 
27, trading in placer gold and coins has 
been exempted from the requirement of 
sale to the Central Bank and for 30 days, 
beginning August 27, mined gold may be 
sold abroad if foreign-exchange pro- 
ceeds are delivered to the Central Bank.) 

The subject of the new decree and its 
implications are now in the spotlight of 
discussion in the mining industry in 
Peru. New undertakings of any impor- 
tance which mining companies had in 
mind prior to promulgation of the new 
decree are now being reconsidered in the 
light of this new legislation. 

The expected shipments of wheat, pro- 
vided for under the terms of the recent 
exchange of notes between Argentina and 
Peru, have not been made as originally 
planned, and Peru has been left with no 
immediate prospects for recepts of this 
urgently needed staple product. Ac- 
cordingly, the Minister of Agriculture has 
ordered a reduction in deliveries of flour 
in the Lima area to 70 percent of 1945 
consumption, and in the Provinces a de- 
crease to 50 percent, in an effort to 
stretch present flour supplies. 

In the field of domestic agriculture, a 
ministerial resolution of August 15 in- 
creased the official price of Chancha- 
mayo coffee to 88 soles per quintal for 
the first-class washed grade. All other 
Peruvian coffee is priced at 75 soles a 
quintal. Under Supreme Resolution of 
July 10, the Government extended for 
another year the program for purchasing 
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the entire crop of beans directly from 
the producers. 

The Comisi6n de Fomento del Cultivo 
del Lino was authorized by a Supreme 
Resolution of July 8 to acquire pyreth- 
rum flowers from small producers up to 
a total of 10,000 soles at a base price of 
2.50 soles per kilogram of flowers. The 
Commission is instructed to sell the 
product at the best available price, re- 
turning to the producers any profits ob- 
tained from the transaction. 

Collections from the Callao Custom- 
house during the first 7 months of this 
year aggregated 86,165,757 soles as com- 
pared with 55,722,580 soles during the 
corresponding period of 1945, an increase 
of 30,443,177 soles, or 55 percent. As re- 
ported by Peruvian customs authorities, 
total imports into Peru during the first 
half of 1946 amounted to 267,503 metric 
tons valued at 351,340,467 soles as 
against 209,524 valued at 234.6972 .860 soles 
received during the first half of 1945. 
Exports during the corresponding period 
of this year totaled 854,841 tons having 
a declared value of 444878591 soles, as 
compared with 907,140 tons valued at 
290,447,755 soles exported during the first 
6 months of 1945. 

Announcement was made on August 
29 that a large American shoe-manu- 
facturing concern has completed ar- 
rangements with the Fabrica Nacional 
de Calzado “E] Triunfo” for joint opera- 
tions in Peru. Each concern is to con- 
tribute 50 percent of the capital of the 
new organization. 

The official retail prices of tires and 
tubes manufactured in Peru were re- 
duced on August 5, 1946. The reduc- 
tions covered 14 sizes of passenger and 
truck tires and tubes and represented de- 
creases ranging from 13 to 26 percent 
below the former prices, effective since 
March 5, 1945. 

In order to provide full protection to 
owners of trade-marks and to facilitate 
administrative judgments in cases of un- 
fair practices and other trade-mark in- 
fringements, a “Registry of Trademark 
Infringements” will be opened by the 
Trademark Office of the Bureau of In- 
dustries, in compliance with an execu- 
tive decree. A new tariff which has be- 
come effective increases examiners’ fees 
for domestic patents from 80 to 120 soles, 
and for foreign patents from 120 to 200 
soles. 

In a Supreme Decree of September 3, 
1946, all restrictions governing the activ- 
ities of Axis nationals residents in Peru 
were lifted. However, funds belonging 
to Axis nationals will remain frozen un- 
til the damages caused to Peru and to 
Peruvian nationals by the war have been 
determined. A separate law, No. 10635 
of July 22, 1946, established a period of 
6 months from that date for the filing 
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of claims for damage to the State as well 
as to persons or property of Peruvian 
nationals. 


Sao Tome and 
Principe 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Revised Regulation Concerning Medic- 
inal Products Effective.—Revised Regula- 
tions governing the importation and 
trade in medicinal products of all kinds 
in the Portuguese colony of Sao Tome 
and Principe were issued in portaria No. 
870, published in the Official Bulletin of 
the colony of May 4, 1946, and effective 
immediately. 

Under these regulations all imports 
are subject to license by the Public Health 
Services. A license for a particular prod- 
uct is to remain in effect indefinitely or 
until canceled by the authorities. 

The use of foreign languages is per- 
mitted on labels and wrappings, provided 
inscriptions in Portuguese occupy the 
principal place. 

All imported pharmaceutical products 
are subject to a special tax of 10 percent 
ad valorem in addition to the regular 
duties. 

Exemption from this tax is granted for 
quinine, atabrine, serums and vaccines, 
and a few other products, including all 
free samples. 


Union of South 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Suspension of Sections 8 and 9 of 
Merchandise Marks Act.—The Govern- 
ment Gazette of August 9, 1946, an- 
nounces the continued suspension of 
sections 8 and 9 of the Merchandise 
Marks Act of 1941. These sections, which 
were originally suspended on September 
15, 1941, and which were to have been 
activated on September 1, 1946, for op- 
eration through August 31, 1948, relate 
to the requirement that the country of 
origin must appear on those imported 
products bearing a name or trade-mark 
in English or Afrikaans. Sections 8 and 
9 have not been activated and are to re- 
main suspended indefinitely. Where he 
considers it necessary, however, the Min- 
ister of Commerce and Industries still 
has the authority, under the active pro- 
visions of this legislation, to institute 
whatever marking regulations are re- 
quired in specific cases. According to 


section 11 of the Act, the Minister may 
prohibit the importation or sale of goods, 
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unless proper identification of source jg 
given, if it is determined that a consid. 
erable part of the material used or of the 
labor expended in their manufacture js 
of foreign identification. 


Uruguay 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Commercial Agreement Signed With 
Belgium - Luxemburg.— A commercial] 
agreement between Uruguay and the 
Economic Union of Belgium and Luxem- 
burg was signed in Montevideo on June 
14, 1946. 

This commercial agreement, prompted 
by the desire of the respective Govern- 
ments to resume and increase the ex- 
change of their goods with each other, 
provides that import and export permits 
and authorizations for the corresponding 
exchange will be issued with the greatest 
facility possible for certain listed prod- 
ucts up to a specified value or quantity. 
The two lists of specific products form- 
ing part of the agreement, which are of 
particular interest to the economy of the 
respective contracting countries, will re- 
main in force for a period of 1 year. 
Among the products in the Uruguayan 
list are frozen meat; cattle hides, dried 
or salted; wool, washed or not; tallow; 
bones, washed, ground; animal proteins; 
flax; linseed oil; tomato extracts; and 
marble. Among the products in the Bel- 
gian list are calcium carbide; sodium 
silicate; sodium sulfate, superphosphate; 
methane, lithopone; white lead; colors in 
powder; “polisulfure”; copper sulfate; 
rolled steel, other miscellaneous iron and 
steel products: common glass; table 
glassware; various ceramic products; 
cotton threads and cloth; photographic 
products such as plates, films, paper for 
radiography, and the like. The mixed 
commission established by this agree- 
ment, besides guaranteeing the practical 
application of the agreement, will re- 
vise the afore-mentioned lists. 

Another provision of the agreement 
States that in case either country estab- 
lishes import or export quotas for indi- 
vidual countries on certain products, 
each is bound to give the other an equi- 
table part of the quota. This share of 
the quota cannot be less than the prewar 
part of the trade each received in the 
particular commodities. Any portion of 
a quota established for a limited period 
and not filled before the period expires 
will be added to the quota for the fol- 
lowing period, except when it is decided 
to the contrary by mutual agreement. 
Quotas given to a third country must in- 
clude sales made by private agreement 
whether in the form of barter or other 
agreement. 
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Both Governments agree to cancel all 
provisions of previous agreements deal- 
ing with the balancing of trade between 
Uruguay and Belgium. 

This agreement will come into force 
on the day that the legislative branches 
of the contracting Governments approve 
it, but will be provisionally effective from 
the day of signature. If it is not ter- 
minated upon 3 months’ notification be- 
fore the original period of 3 years, it will 
continue in force indefinitely, subject to 
termination at any time after 6 months’ 
notice. 

Casein for the Manufacture of Ply- 
wood: Temporarily Included in the Raw- 
Material Section of the Tariff.—Casein 
destined for the plywood industry in Uru- 
guay has been included, until October 20, 
1946, in the raw-material section of the 
customs tariff, to be dutiable at 5 percent 
of the c. i. f. Montevideo value, accord- 
ing to a resolution dated August 21, 1946, 
published in the Diario Oficial of August 
26, 1946. 

To the above duty must be added a 
surtax of 4 percent of the c. i. f. Monte- 
video value. 

Canned-Tomato Extracts: Previously 
Authorized Export Quotas Increased.— 
The Uruguayan export quota of canned- 
tomato extracts established in the 
amount of 250,000 kilograms and later 
increased to 600,000 kilograms by decrees 
of February 13 and March 8, 1946, re- 
spectively, was further increased in the 
amount of 400,000 kilograms by decree of 
August 22, 1946, published in the Diario 
Oficial of August 28, 1946. 

This decree also established a limit of 
90 days in which all shipments of this 
product must be completed. 

|For announcements of decrees of Febru- 
ary 13 and March 8, 1946, see FOREIGN ComM- 
MERCE WEEKLY for March 20 and April 20, 
1946, respectively. | 

Imported Potatoes: Maximum Sales 
Prices Established—Maximum _ sales 
prices in Uruguay were established for 
imported as well as domestic potatoes by 
a decree dated September 2, 1946, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of September 
6, 1946. 

The maximum sales prices in pesos 
are: 16.20 per 100 kilograms to be paid 
by the middleman, 17 per 100 kilograms 
by the retailer, and 0.19 per kilogram by 
the consumer. 

Maximum prices for the interior of the 
country are based on these prices, with 
increases or decreases depending on the 
transportation cost. 

This decree is to become effective as 
soon as it is published in two Montevideo 
newspapers. 

[For announcement of previous decree af- 
fecting the importation of potatoes see 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 10, 
1946. | 
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Foreign Trainees 
Acquire U. S. Tech- 


nical Know-How 


(Continued from p. 5) 


ket. They should become more and more 
active in stimulating international trade, 
because to do so is a matter of sound 
business sense. 

“Tt is sound business because the nails 
that the manufacturer in Cleveland sells 
to the firm in Chicago are used in crates 
for packaging agricultural machinery to 
be shipped to Greece; because the thread 
made in New England and sold to some- 
one in Syracuse goes into shoes ordered 
by a wholesaler in London; because the 
paper made in Massachusetts mills will 
go into a book for the use of a student in 
China only after it has been sold to a 
New York publisher.” 


Chilean’s Striking Testimony 


The benefits flowing from this system 
can be illustrated most effectively, one 
feels, by quoting directly one or two more 
of the eminently convincing statements 
by typical trainees. Take, for example, 
the case of Hugo Corbalan, of Chile, who 
came to this country to study ship repair 
and drydock operation; he has been with 
the Sun Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., of 
Chester, Pa., and this is how he describes 
the value and the deep personal meaning 
of the training he has received: 


It will not be difficult to tell how much I 
appreciate all the kindness and help that the 
International Training Administration has 
given me during my training in this country. 

I came here from Chile to study shipbuild- 
ing and during my training here in this 
country, it was possible for me to learn in 
many different ways. Before I came here, I 
did not know very much about the people of 
this country and about the United States. 
But here I have had an opportunity to learn 
your customs, to know your people, to know— 
and this is most important—your workmen, 
the way that they do the job, the conditions 
under which they work. 

Here in this country, working with all these 
people, men and women, during the war, I 
realized what democracy means. They taught 
me many lessons. I might mention now, too, 
that they taught me your language, the 
language that you speak in a familiar way, 
and I can tell you now that I can go through 
all the thickets of the North American lingo. 

There are two things in my life that I 
shall never forget. The first one was when 
I got off the train in the Washington station 
2 years ago. I put my bag on the floor, and 
I looked forward. All my future in the United 
States was quite blank and ready for any 
impression. I felt so small, just the same 
as a little piece of material without prepara- 
tion. My hands were empty. The second 
great moment is now. After 2 years, after 
working and studying here, my hands are 
full of knowledge that your people have given 
tome. Although I am a citizen of Chile, after 
knowing this great country, your workmen, 
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your pecple, your fellowship, I feel deep in my 
heart that I am also a citizen of the United 
States. 


Know-How for China 


Let us cite now the simple but forceful 
sentiments expressed by Tsu-Hsin Shen, 
of China—he is interested in the field of 
chemistry, especially as applied to fer- 
tilizers, and this is what he says: 


Having been in this country only 1 year, 
I still have some difficulty with my English, 
so I am afraid that I cannot express exactly 
what I have in my mind and how much I 
appreciate the cooperation of the people of 
this country. 

China is predominantly an agricultural 
country. It needs a great deal of fertilizer, 
but unfortunately, before and during the 
war, we produced very little. So, prior to 
coming to this country, I consulted my di- 
rector and decided to devote myself to this 
vital field. 

After a 2-month orientation course at 
Georgetown University, I was sent to TVA. 
I learned phosphate-fertilizer manufacturing 
there for 6 months, and then I shifted to the 
Davison Chemical Corp., of Baltimore. From 
there I went to the Smith-Douglas Co., of 
Norfolk, Va. During 1 year’s stay with 
those companies, I learned a lot. Of course, 
the more I learn, the more I want to learn. 

Today, China’s problem of starvation is 
most serious. The Chinese people need 
much food. UNRRA and your people have 
helped us to fight starvation. It seems to me 
that the most effective way to accomplish 
the end sought is to start a fertilizer industry 
in our own land to help produce more food. 
So I am really very happy that I have learned 
something about fertilizer. Before I came to 
the United States, I knew very little about 
fertilizer production, but now I think I am 
able to get into this field effectively to help 
my own people. 

I won't forget what the American people 
have done for us, and I want to express my 
deep appreciation to ITA and all the Amer- 
ican organizations that have helped us in 
such practical and potent ways. 


Salutary Instrumentality 


Now, we turn to the future of the In- 
ternational Training Administration. 
As we go forward in this sixth year, 
much has already been accomplished 
in the interest of new training programs 
to accelerate world rehabilitation, world 
industrialization, and world trade. For 
this job, as already stated, American 
capital and goods alone will not suffice. 
American Know-how, too, must go over- 
seas in volume. 

Meeting the demand for this “com- 
modity’” on the part of oversea “cus- 
tomers” requires an organized, national 
approach at home to the problem of sup- 
ply, as has been so cogently emphasized 
on many occasions by President Hanson 
of ITA. The supply of American know- 
how is limited only by the capacity and 
willingness of our Government, labor, 
and industry to provide this invaluable 
instrumentality. ITA hopes to continue 
to serve usefully in gearing the demand 
to the supply. 
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MODI TIES 





Prepared in Commodities Branch, Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Automotive 
Products 


U. K. WorRLD’s LaRGEST PRODUCER OF 
MOTORCYCLES 


Great Britain produces 75 percent of 
the world’s output of motorcycles, a Brit- 
ish trade periodical reports. About half 
of the output is exported. 


Chemicals 


FERTILIZER-PRODUCTION PLANS, 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The Czechoslovak Ministry of Industry 
has been requested to define the condi- 
tions under which an annual output of 
400,000 metric tons of phosphatic and 
300,000 tons of nitrogenous fertilizers can 
be reached by the end of 1948, according 
to a foreign chemical publication. This 
project is part of a reconstruction and 
rehabilitation program being formulated 
by the Economic Council. 


NICOTINE-SULFATE EXPORTS FROM 
NYASALAND 


Exports of nicotine sulfate from Nyas- 
aland in the first 4 months of 1946 more 
than tripled in value over those in the 
like period of 1945, according to a foreign 
chemical publication. They amounted 
to £3,156 and £947, respectively. 


Construction 


ARGENTINE PUBLIC-WorRKS PROGRAMS 


The Executive of the Province of 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, recently ap- 
proved and sent to the Provincial legis- 
lature an initial public-works program 
which is expected to cost about $16,- 
800,000. The total expenditure will be 
divided approximately as follows: Hotels 
and recreation centers, $2,850,000; hos- 
pitals, $2,600,000; canals, wharves, and 
dredging, $1,750,000; Government build- 
ings, $1,500,000; schools, $1,000,000; 
churches, prisons, waterworks, high- 
ways, and police facilities, $700,000 each; 
and others, $3,600,000. 

To improve the housing situation, the 
Buenos Aires municipality has issued a 
decree creating the Municipal Housing 
Board and has assigned $12,500,000 to 
this body for the construction of low-cost 











Belgium To Use Rubber 
Tires on Farm Vehicles 


Belgian farmers use rubber tires 
on their wagons and other horse- 
drawn vehicles to a considerably 
greater extent than do United 
States farmers, according to the 
Belgian press. 

Ten years before the war, rubber 
tires were used on wagons in Ger- | 
many, the Netherlands, and to | 
some extent in Belgium. Now the 
prospect for more extensive use is 
promising. Advantages antici- 
pated are greater ease in transpor- 
tation, economy in labor, and less 
wear on dirt roads. 

Since a progressive improvement 
in supplies of rubber is expected, 
the improvement in agricultural | 
transportation is considered not 
only desirable but urgently needed. 





























housing. The plan contemplates grant- 
ing the board a minimum of $12,500,000 
annually for this purpose, provided the 
Executive Power approves the decree. 

The Chamber of Deputies of Mendoza 
Province has been presented a project 
recommending the issue of Provincial 
bonds in the amount of $5,500,000 to 
finance the construction of two dams for 
the purpose of increasing the irrigation 
facilities in that Province. 


ACTIVITY IN CHILE 


Construction of all types in Chile to- 
taled 382,124 square meters and was 
valued at 511,282,000 pesos during the 
first 5 months of 1946. Compared with 
the corresponding period of 1945, this 
represented an increase of about 37 per- 
cent in area and 41 percent in value. 
Dwelling construction, which comprised 
some 70 percent of the total building 
operations, increased approximately 53 
percent in value compared with the first 
5 months of 1945, whereas commercial 
and industrial construction increased 32 
percent. 

Special attention was given by the 
Chilean Bureau of Public Works during 
the second quarter of this year toward 
the advancing of construction of a dam 
at Lago del Maule in the Province of 


Talca, the first step in providing irriga. 
tion for about 150,000 hectares. The 
investment is expected to total 40,000,000 
pesos, distributed over a period of 4 
years as follows: 5,300,000 pesos in 1946; 
10,000,000 pesos during 1947; 12,000,000 
pesos during 1948; and in 1949, 12,700,000 
pesos. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


POWER NETWORKS UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 
J. 1 te, 


Russia’s largest electric-power net- 
work, under construction in the central 
part of the country, will cover the Mos- 
cow, Tula, Kaluga, Vladimir, Ivanovo, 
Gorki, and Yaroslavl-Provinces, states 
the Soviet press. 

The 110-volt lines of the Ivanovo, 
Gorki, and Yaroslavl systems are located 
close to the 220-volt lines of the Moscow 
Power System, and the merging of these 
networks is made possible by a giant 
transformer that was installed recently. 

In addition to the increased economy 
resulting from the unification, a continu- 
ous supply of electricity is assured in 
the event of a break-down when the 
power is supplied by another station. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee 


ECUADORAN COFFEE CROP 


This year’s Ecuadoran coffee crop is 
said to be poor. In some localities it is 
estimated at 40 percent below that of 
last year. The contributing factors were 
an excessively prolonged and severe dry 
season and the diversion of agricultural 
labor to other activities. 

During July 1946 only about 3,000 
quintals of coffee were delivered to Guay- 
aquil; none were delivered in June. In 
contrast, 11,000 quintals (1 quintal= 
101.4 pounds) were delivered in July 
1945 and 300 quintals in June 1945. 

No coffee was exported from Ecuador 
in July 1946. It is not known what per- 
centage of the deliveries to Guayaquil 
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is being purchased by exporters, but it is 
reported that most of the deliveries are 
entering channels of domestic distribu- 
tion. 

Exports of coffee from Ecuador in the 
first 6 months of 1946 totaled 3,464,615 
kilograms (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds) 
valued at $1,002,044, as compared with 
1,775,047 kilograms valued at $364,061 in 
the corresponding period of 1945, ac- 
cording to official statistics. 


NICARAGUAN COFFEE SITUATION 


Nicaraguan coffee exports in July 1946 
totaled 20,666 bags of 60 kilograms each 
(1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds) of which 
19,229 bags were shipped to the United 
States and the remaining 1,437 bags to 
Sweden. This represents an 11 percent 
increase over the 18,821 bags exported 
in June 1946 but a decline of 12 percent 
when compared with shipments in July 
1945. 

Stocks on hand at Corinto on July 21, 
1946, totaled 12,106 bags. 

Effective July 19, 1946, the Legislature 
passed an amendment which places a 3 
cent (United States currency or equiva- 
lent at the official rate of exchange) tax 
on every 60 kilograms of coffee exported 
from the Republic. The purpose of the 
tax is to finance Nicaragua’s membership 
in the Federacién Cafetalera Centro- 
america-Mexico, to pay the expenses of 
delegates, and to promote the general 
welfare of coffee production in Nica- 
ragua. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


CHILEAN EXPORTS OF ONIONS AND GARLIC 


Exports of onions from Chile in the 
first 5 months of 1946 amounted to 4,665 
metric tons, the United States, Cuba, and 
Panama being the principal countries of 
destination, compared with only 1,731 
tons, during the corresponding period of 
1945. Exportation of onions is now pro- 
hibited and it seems unlikely that future 
shipments from the 1945-46 crop will be 
permitted because of heavy domestic 
demand. 

Garlic shipments during the January-— 
May period of 1946 amounted to 4,375 
metric tons, as compared with 2,741 met- 
ric tons in the corresponding period in 
1945. 


GRAPE PRODUCTION IN GREECE 


Annual production of table grapes in 
Greece for the 5 years preceding the war 
averaged 80,000 metric tons. During the 
4 years of war and emergency the grape 
Vines were neglected. Lack of cultiva- 
tion, fertilizer, and insecticides weak- 
ened the plants. Whereas prewar acre- 
age of vines for table grapes amounted to 
about 50,000 acres, at the time of libera- 
tion Greece had only about 80 percent of 
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that amount. The Government, UNRRA, 
and the Agricultural Bank have assisted 
farmers in obtaining tools, fertilizers, and 
pesticides, but experts estimate that it 
will take several years of intensive care 
to restore the weakened plants to their 
prewar condition. 

Production of table grapes in 1945 
amounted to 40,000 metric tons. Pros- 
pects for grape production during the 
current year are good, probably 90 per- 
cent of prewar production. © 

During the period 1935-39 exports of 
table grapes averaged about 8,000 metric 
tons, or 10 percent of total production. 
There have been no exports since the 
war. 

Negotiations are being resumed by an 
export corporation, established by the 
Agricultural Bank and its representatives 
in Egypt, England, Sweden, and Den- 
mark for the export of the 1946 crop of 
table grapes. However, its work is 
greatly handicapped by the high cost of 
paper and wooden boxes. Prior to the 
war the cost of boxes was about 8 cents 
each; recent quotations on the same type 
of boxes were 46 cents each. 

It is reported that the Scandinavian 
Near East Agency is inaugurating a bi- 
monthly line of refrigerator motorships 
running from Greece to the United King- 
dom and Sweden. If this materializes it 
will facilitate shipments of grapes and 
other fruits. 


POTATO SURPLUS IN CHILE 


Disposal of surplus stocks of potatoes 
from Chile’s record crop of 708,673 met- 
ric tons remains a serious problem. The 
fact that during the preceding 9 years 
the annual average production of pota- 
toes amounted to only 450,000 metric 
tons indicates the magnitude of this 
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surplus. Potatoes are the only impor- 
tant agricultural commodity having a 
price lower than in 1945, and, according 
to growers, the. present market price is 
insufficient to cover costs of production. 


Grains and Products 


SouTtH AFRICAN MAIZE Crop 


The 1945-46 maize (corn) crop of the 
Union of South Africa will amount to 
18,747,000 bags of 200 pounds each, or 
nearly 25 percent above early estimates, 
according to latest estimates of the Di- 
vision of Economics and Markets. Grow- 
ing weather continued into the winter 
months and this, coupled with ample 
moisture, made up for the late spring 
planting. 


Rice PRODUCTION, ECUADOR 


Although Ecuador’s rice production in 
1946 will not reach the 3,000,000 quintals 
(quintals of 101.4 pounds) forecast early 
in the year, latest estimates place the 
current year’s production at 2,200,000 
quintals, a record crop. Production in 
1945 amounted to 1,400,000 quintals. 

According to the Control of Rice Mills, 
annual domestic consumption of rice is 
estimated at approximately 720,000 quin- 
tals, or 60,000 quintals monthly. Execu- 
tive decree No. 431 of April 3, 1946, pro- 
vided for the earmarking of 600,000 quin- 
tals of 1946 rice purchases by the mills 
for domestic consumption and permits 
the free exportation of the remainder. 
The additional 120,000 quintals estimated 
necessary for domestic consumption will 
be taken from stocks now on hand at the 
mills. The export surplus for 1946, 
therefore, will be the amount of rice 
purchased by the mills, less 600,000 
quintals. 

According to official statistics, exports 
of rice from Ecuador in the first 6 months 
of 1946 amounted to 11,693,144 kilograms, 
valued at $2,369,563, as compared with 
10,348,803 kilograms, valued at $1,527,- 
405. 

According to the Control of Rice Mills, 
stocks of rice on hand as of July 15, 1946, 
amounted to 1,187,321 quintals. 

Local rice exporters report that the 
market situation in August was poor 
because the prevailing export price of 
$11 f. o. b. Guayaquil was higher than 
quotations from Colombia and Brazil. 

In order to increase the production of 
rice, an Executive decree was issued July 
31, 1946, declaring free contracting and 
rental of land for the purpose of rice 
cultivation. Both the Department of 
Agriculture and private agricultural in- 
terests have announced their intention 
to promote the modernization and mech- 
anization of rice production in Ecuador, 
but whether Ecuadoran rice will be able 
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to compete in world markets after the 
resumption of exports from Far Eastern 
rice-producing areas, is questionable. 


CANADIAN WHEAT CROP 


Canada’s spring-wheat crop is ex- 
pected to amount to about 450,000,000 


bushels. At the beginning of July the 
crop was estimated at 350,000,000 
bushels, but weather conditions since 


June have favored the growth and de- 
velopment of the wheat, and accounts 
for the much larger than average pro- 
duction. 


Poultry and Products 
Ecc PRODUCTION IN SWEDEN 


Swedish census figures indicate that 


the number of chickens on April 15, 1946, 
was 9,268,606, a gain of 24.6 percent over 


the 7,686,809 enumerated on the corre- 
sponding date last year. 
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Eggs were removed from the ration list 
on December 31, 1945, and the Food 
Commission no longer keeps monthly 
records of production and consumption. 
It is estimated, however, that there will 
be a large increase in egg production and 
that output per hen will increase from 
112 to 116 eggs. Early estimates for the 
1945-46 production year (September 1 to 
August 31) were that egg production 
would approximate 57,125 metric tons. 
However, with the large increase in the 
number of chickens, egg production 
probably will be nearer 60,000 tons. An 
estimated 63,700 metric tons will be pro- 
duced in the 1946-47 year. Production 
during 1938-39 amounted to 80,860 
metric tons. 

In prewar years a large number of eggs 
were exported, but at present the entire 
production is consumed in Sweden. 
Should the meat supply increase, there 
is great likelihood that the domestic con- 
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Continuing Export Control on U. S. Automotive Vehicles 


New American automobiles and trucks will continue under strict export 
control, the Civilian Production Administration announced September 10. | 
Controls were instituted September 19, 1945, when the automotive industry | 
began to reconvert after VJ-day, through the issuance of General Limita- | 
tion Order L-352, because of the shortage of motor vehicles in this country. 

Production of passenger cars amounted to 727,286 units in the 10 months 
between September 1, 1945, and June 30, 1946. 
cars—were permitted to go to foreign countries on quota authorizations. 
This does not include any passenger cars exported by the military forces; 
during the above period these latter shipments did not exceed more than 


Of the total production of trucks of all types in this period, totalling 
494.559 units, exports accounted for 16 percent, or 78,910. 
Because the Civilian Production Administration is charged with the re- | 
sponsibility for industrial reconversion, it must recognize the importance of | 
exports to our economy, the agency said. 
“Exports in these very limited numbers have been permitted,” John E. | 
Graham, Chief of the Automotive Branch, explained, “because of the neces- 
sity to send abroad automotive equipment to increase the output of and | 
insure our receiving raw materials which the United States must import | 


“Among these raw materials are such basic necessities to American pro- 
duction—including that of the automotive industry itself—as tin, natural 
rubber, copper, lead, burlap, and shellac. | 
quired to make and equip a car or truck, and none of them is produced in | 
sufficient quantities in the United States to meet the demand. 

“Contrary to current reports,” Mr. Graham said, “no exports of trucks 
have been authorized for UNRRA since L-352 was issued, with the single 
exception of a recent authorization for the export of six jeeps for UNRRA’s 
UNRRA has procured trucks abroad from Army sur- 
This arrangement is doubly advantageous, he said. 
any need to put part of new truck production to UNRRA use and has also 
released both outgoing shipping space and the incoming space which would 
have been required for the return of the Army surplus trucks which went 
to UNRRA. This incoming space can now be devoted to imports of basic 


Actual exports have consistently run below even the limited export au- 
thorizations, because of the individual manufacturer’s choice, and difficul- 
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sumption of eggs will be lower. This 
problem of possible overproduction jg 
now receiving attention by the egg pro. 
ducers organizations and it is hoped that 
consumption will be increased from the 
present annual rate of about 150 eggs per 
capita to 300. 


Spices and Products 


MEXICAN VANILLA CROP 


After several years of low production 
as a result of extremely dry spring 
weather, the outlook for the Mexican 
vanilla crop has improved. AS a result 
of favorable weather in the spring, when 
pollination takes place, the 1946-47 crop 
is expected to amount to about 90 metric 
tons, or double the 1945-46 crop of 45 
metric tons. Were it not for the weak- 
ened condition of the plants after 3 years 
of dry weather, the crop would probably 
exceed the 90 metric tons now forecast. 


Sugars and Products 


AUSTRALIAN SUGAR AGREEMENT 


The Sugar Agreement between the 
Commonwealth of Australia and the 
Queensland government has been re- 
newed for a period of 5 years from Sep- 
tember 1, 1946. The prohibition on im- 
ports of sugar into the country, except 
as to types not domestically produced, 
will be continued. Prices to Australian 
manufacturers and merchants remain 
unaltered under the new arrangement. 


CUBAN SuGAR SITUATION 


With adequate rainfall in the spring 
and early summer, the 1947 sugar crop 
in Cuba may be 25 percent larger than 
the 1946 crop. Early forecasts place the 
1947 crop of 5,600,000 short tons, in com- 
parison with 4,476,000 tons of raw sugar 
in 1946. 

The acreage under cane sugar for 1947 
in Cuba will be slightly larger than the 
1946 area. Estimates place the 1947 
acreage at about 2,750,000 acres, of which 
at least 2,650,000 acres may be expected 
to be available for harvest. The condi- 
tion of the cane at the end of July 1946 
was reported as excellent, especially 
when compared with recent drought 
years. : 

Cuba has contracted to deliver to the 
United States Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration the entire 1946 and 1947 crops, 
with the exception of limited quantities 
for domestic consumption and sale to 
other countries, according to the 2-year 
agreement signed in July. Fully one- 


half of the 1946 crop had already been 
shipped by July 1. 

About 2,320,000 short tons of raw and 
refined sugar was exported from Cuba 
during the first half of 1946. 
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total, about 1,500,000 tons was sent to 
the United States; about 425,000 tons to 
Great Britain; approximately 93,000 tons 
to the Netherlands; 72,000 tons to France 
and colonies; about 47,000 tons to Can- 
ada; and 52,000 tons to Mexico. Smaller 
amounts were sent to other Latin Amer- 
ican countries. 

The output of blackstrap molasses to- 
taled about 234,000,000 gallons in 1946, 
the largest quantity since 1929: No high- 
test or invert molasses was made in 1946. 
Drought damage to cane was primarily 
responsible for a relatively high yield of 
molasses. 

Shipments of blackstrap molasses dur- 
ing the first half of 1946 amounted to 
nearly 50,000,000 gallons, of which about 
two-thirds was sent to the United States, 
about one-fifth to the United Kingdom, 
and the remainder to Canada, France, 
and Belgium. 


EGYPTIAN SUGAR PRODUCTION 


Previous estimates of a considerable 
increase in Egyptian sugar production 
during the past season failed to mate- 
rialize, partly because of diversions of 
cane from the sugar factories to sirup- 
manufacturing establishments and also 
because of the disappointing yield of 
cane. 

Although no official estimate of the 
total space under cane in 1946-47 is 
available, the Ministry of Agriculture be- 
lieves that the area is approximately the 
same as in 1945-46, when 92,000 feddans 
(1 feddan=1.038 acres) were grown. Es- 
timates of the area devoted to cane for 
sugar in 1946-47 were reported at 75,000 
feddans, slightly more than the 75,353 
feddans in 1945-46. 

The amount of cane to be grown for 
sugar in the 1946-47 season is estimated 
at 1,800,000 metric tons, compared with 
1,779,386 tons in the preceding season. 
Total cane production for all purposes in 
1945-46 was 2,643,804 tons. 

On the basis of contracts negotiated 
with growers, the production of raw 
sugar in 1946-47 is estimated at 180,000 
metric tons, or about the same as the 
1945-46 figure. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


ARGENTINE EXPORTS OF HIDES AND SKINS 


Argentine exports of salted ox hides 
totaled 1,246,386 pieces during the first 
6 months of this year, compared with 
1,469,260 pieces during the corresponding 
period of 1945, reports a foreign publica- 
tion. The United Kingdom accounted 
for 681,877 pieces, and Belgium and the 
United States received roughly 60,000 
hides each. Exports of dry ox hides to- 
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Recent Changes in Specific Export Price Regulations 


Export mark-ups for coal will apply also on coal sales to purchasing mis- 
sions of foreign governments except Canada, the Office of Price Administra- 


This action, effective September 11, 1946, provides a second exception from 
the continuing general provision that sales to foreign purchasing missions 
located in the United States are domestic sales and are subject to the price 
Previously, only flour was excepted. 

The new action is taken to avoid any interruption in coal shipments to 
European countries during the next few months under the current relief 
program because coal sales to European purchasers generally can be made 
only through their purchasing missions. 
consultation with other Government agencies, 


To make sure that the export functions are performed on coal sales before 
the mark-ups are taken, OPA has listed eight qualifications as a prerequisite 


The mark-ups over current domestic ceiling prices are 40 cents a ton for 
producers and 60 cents a ton for resellers. 
The mark-ups do not apply on sales to Canada, as 
traditionally such sales have been on the same basis as domestic sales. 

Three other changes are also made in the recently revised export regula- 


1. Specific export mark-ups are provided for cement and hops when sold 
The mark-ups are 10 percent on cement; 25 percent 
on hops sold to Canada and 40 percent on hops sold to other foreign destina- 
Export merchants have the option of using these specific amounts or 
their own historical mark-up. The specific amounts are designed particu- 


2. Central hardwood lumber has been added to the types of hardwood 
lumber provided with export mark-ups. 
sales to Cuba and 25 percent on sales to other foreign destinations except 


3. Textiles entitled to specific export mark-ups have been redefined to 
include all types covered previous to the recent revision of the export 


The action has been taken after 
which have urged the 


They apply to both bituminous 


The mark-ups are 20 percent on 

















taled 145,373 pieces, compared with 
71,300 pieces during the first 6 months 
of last year. Of the total, 42,800 hides 
were shipped to the United Kingdom, 
6,000 to Belgium, and about 25,000 to the 
United States. 

Salted calfskins exports increased 
during the first 6 months to 408,757 
pieces, from 361,030 pieces in the like 
period of 1945. Exports of dried calf- 
skins totaled 104,965 pieces, compared 
with 67,857. The United Kingdom re- 
ceived approximately 172,000 salted skins 
and 54,000 dry skins. Smaller quantities 
of each type were shipped to Belgium 
and the United States. 


SPANISH ALPARGATA PRODUCTION 


Efforts are being made by Spanish 
manufacturers of footwear to cut pro- 
duction costs of alpargatas (fiber 
sandals) as a result of increased compe- 
tition from France, states a European 
publication. 

French alpargatas are finished with 
jute or hemp soles, whereas the soles of 
the Spanish type are made with esparto 


grass mixed with 20 percent hemp in 
some cases. The French type, reported 
as superior in quality, are selling in 
Switzerland at 20 percent less than the 
Spanish product. 


EIRE HOPES To RECEIVE SOUTH AMERICAN 
HIDES 


Tanneries in Eire hope to obtain sup- 
plies of South American hides shortly, 
according to a foreign publication. Irish 
hides are neither suitable for the produc- 
tion of certain types of leather nor are 
they available in sufficient quantities to 
meet the needs of local tanneries. 


NICARAGUAN EXPORTS 


Exports of hides and skins from Nic- 
aragua during 1945 included cattle hides 
weighing 82,082 kilograms and valued at 
$25,264, alligator skins weighing 2,392 
kilograms valued at $4,290, and deer skins 
weighing 76,672 kilograms valued at 
$86,934. 

Exports of leather soles and heels 
totaled 29,511 kilograms and were valued 
at $19,538. 
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BRITISH GUIANA’S IMPORTS OF BOOTS AND 
SHOES 


Imports of boots and shoes (except 
canvas shoes with rubber soles) into 
British Guiana totaled 6,561 dozen pairs 
during the first quarter of 1946, com- 
pared with 4,520 dozen pairs during the 
corresponding quarter of 1945. 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


INEXPENSIVE DREDGE USED FOR PROSPECT- 
ING GOLD AND PLATINUM, U. S. S. R. 


A small inexpensive dredge for gold 
and platinum prospecting has been in- 
vented by a gold prospector in the U. S. 
S. R., and 50 of the machines are re- 
ported by the Soviet press to be in use 
at present. The capacity of the dredge 
is about 400 cubic meters of earth in 24 
hours. 

The dredge can be built domestically, 
using tractor parts, wooden pontoons, 
and other easily obtainable parts and 
materials. 


New TYPE OF COAL CuTTeER, U.S. S. R. 


A new type of coal cutter designed by 
Russian engineers for soft and medium 
grades of coal is reported by the Soviet 
press to be under production in the 
U.S. S. R. 

The cutter is a steel casting with fixed 
blades and is operated by two winches, 
one of which is located in the driftway 
and the other in the ventilation shaft. 
The blades cut the coal and load it on a 
conveyor as the machine moves along 
the seam. 

During the test period, the machine 
cut between 15 and 20 tons of coal in 13 
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minutes, going through a working place 
100 meters long. In one shift it is 
claimed the cutter can average 12 to 16 
trips and cut between 300 and 400 tons of 
coal. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


PRODUCTION OF COBALT, BELGIAN CONGO 


The three refineries of the Union 
Miniére du Haut Katanga, located in 
Belgium, the United States, and the Bel- 
gian Congo, produced 3,000 metric tons 
of cobalt in 1946 from ores mined in the 
Katanga region of Belgian Congo, re- 
ports the foreign press. 

Capacity of the three refineries ex- 
ceeds demand, and intensive efforts are 
being made to develop new uses for the 
metal. 

BOLIVIAN EXPORTS 


Exports from Bolivia during the first 
6 months of 1946 included 17,374 long 
tons of fine tin, 9,624 short tons of fine 
lead, 11,720 short tons of fine zinc, 3,084 
short tons of fine copper, 3,313 short tons 
of fine antimony, and 65,348 short ton 
units (of 20 pounds each) of wolfram. 


CHIEF METALS PRODUCED IN CANADA 


Production of Canada’s chief metals 
declined on the whole during the first 5 
months of 1946, as compared with the 
corresponding period of 1945. Produc- 
tion of nickel fell off 33.6 percent, copper 
27.7 percent, and zinc 10.2 percent. On 
the other hand, output of lead increased 
12.7 percent, gold 7 percent, and silver 
1.7 percent. 

Actual production during the January- 
May 1946 period was as follows (January- 
May 1945 figures are in parentheses): 











occurrence of the plant. 


in order to be effective. 





Costa Rica’s New Insecticide 


A new insecticide—“Segurol 80-33”—has been made in Costa Rica from 
a plant known locally as coyolillo and in the United States as “nut grass.” 
The material is said to have been tested under various laboratory and field | 
conditions and to be effective against grasshoppers and other insects. An | 
insecticide to combat grasshoppers is particularly needed in Costa Rica. 

Details are not available concerning the process of manufacture, but the 
insecticide can reportedly be produced at low cost because of the widespread | 
The product is said to be limited in its use because 
of its unpleasant odor and the fact that it stains. 
principally against insect pests of plants and animals. 

“Segurol” is a contact insecticide and in its effect 
similar to DDT. Although tests have indicated that a 3-percent solution 
of “Segurol” kills some insects more rapidly than a 5 percent solution of 
DDT, one application is of short duration and the spray must hit the insect 


It is reported that a company is being formed to manufacture the product, 
but its usefuiness on a large scale has not yet been demonstrated. 


It is employed at present 


appears somewhat 
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copper, 154,943,655 pounds (214,335,735). ; 


lead, 156,747,920 pounds (139,099,492). 
nickel, 75,163,735 pounds (113,155,169): 
zinc, 206,975,318 pounds 
gold, 1,193,862 fine ounces (1,115,54}). 
and silver, 5,505,613 fine ounces (5,424. 
015). 


ALUMINUM’S PLACE IN U. K.’s Exporr 
TRADE 


Aluminum is likely to contribute most 
to future British exports of the nonfer- 
rous metals, according to the concensus 
of the British trade. To supply the de. 
mands of the aircraft industry, fabrica- 
tion capacity was increased approxi- 
mately fivefold during the war. The 
equipment is up to date, high speed, auto- 
matic so far as possible, and designed 
for long operation. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


CONTENT OF BAUXITE DEPOSITS, TASMANIA, 
AUSTRALIA 


The bauxite deposits discovered at the 
Ouse, Tasmania, Australia, in 1941 have 
been tested with shafts and bore holes by 
the Tasmanian Department of Mines, 
and some 500,000 tons having a content 
of 40 percent Al.O; and 5 percent SiO, 
have been proved, reports the foreign 
press. The Ouse deposits are ferrugi- 
nous 1n nature. 

There are extensive low-grade deposits, 
containing from 30 to 40 percent Al.O; in 
New South Wales; in the Gippsland dis- 
trict of Victoria there are deposits aggre- 
gating more than 750,000 tons containing 
51 percent Al.O:, 7 percent Fe.O;, and 10 
percent SiO:. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


IMPORTS INTO BELGIUM 


During the first 4 months of 1946, Bel- 
gium imported 15,857 metric tons of lin- 
seed cakes; 13,218 tons of sunflower 
cakes; 5,459 tons of peanut cakes; 11,250 
tons of palm-kernel cakes; 14,133 tons of 
cottonseed cakes; and 2,638 tons of rape- 
seed. 

Belgium also imported 19,483 metric 
tons of palm oil; 1,469 tons of palm-ker- 
nel oil; 3,513 tons of sunflower oil; 261 
tons of peanut oil; 183 tons of cotton- 
seed oil; 83 tons of sesame oil; 11,601 tons 
of linseed oil; and 197 tons of rape oil. 

Other fats and oils shipped into Bel- 
gium in the same period: 97 metric tons 
of castor oil; 98 tons of stearin oil; 57 tons 
of neat’s-foot oil; 1,394 tons of palm ker- 
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nels; 546 tons of soybeans; 670 tons of 
soybean oil; 3 tons of cod-liver oil; 1,080 
tons of margarine; 104 tons of lard; and 
314 tons of fat. 


EFFECT OF COCONUT SHORTAGE, JAMAICA, 
B. W. 1. 


The production of coconuts in Jamaica, 
B. W. L., will not be large enough to meet 
the island’s most essential needs, chiefly 
industrial, for another 3 years, accord- 
ing to some authorities. One of the 
primary factors causing the short supply 
of the nuts is the slow recovery from the 
hurricane of 1944. 

The shortage of coconuts has con- 
tributed to the increased cost of living, 
inasmuch as the controled prices on soap, 
edible oils and fats, and cattle feed have 
been raised. The coconut-processing in- 
dustry, including cottage enterprises, re- 
quires approximately 90,000,000 nuts per 
year. 

The United States imported 20,611,409 
coconuts, valued at $788,286, from Ja- 
maica in 1944, but received none from 
that source in 1945 or during the first 
half of 1946. 


CoprA SHIPMENTS BEING RESUMED, BATA- 
VIA, NETHERLANDS INDIES 


The Government Selling Agency of 
Batavia is planning to resume copra 
shipments abroad this year, according to 
the foreign press. Copra exports to the 
Netherlands were estimated in July at 
10,000 tons monthly in cooperation with 
the International Food Board. More 
than 11,000 tons had been exported to 
the Netherlands between December 1945 
and July 1946. 


AREAS PLANTED IN AND YIELDS OF OILSEEDS 


Estimates of the 1946 area devoted to 
oilseed crops in Poland include 48,070 
hectares under winter and spring rape- 
seed (1 hectare =2.471 acres) ; 51,900 hec- 
tares sown to flaxseed; 11,820 hectares 
under hempseed; and 5,580 hectares sown 
to poppy seed. 

The net output of the various seeds in 
1946 was estimated at 31,960 metric tons 
of rapeseed; 14,792 tons of flaxseed; 
4,492 tons of hempseed; and 3,181 tons 
of poppy seed, or a total of 54,425 metric 
tons. 

According to plans for 1947, 80,100 hec- 
tares are to be planted to winter and 
spring rapeseed; 86,500 hectares to flax; 
19,700 hectares to hempseed; and 9,300 
hectares to poppy. Estimates for 1947 
Place total net production of vegetable 
Oilseeds at 36,850 metric tons, a consid- 
erable reduction from the 1946 total. 
Output of vegetable oil in 1947 is ex- 


pected to amount to about 10,550 metric 
tons. 


NEWS BY COMMODITIES 
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Soviets Develop New Refractory Material for Glass Furnaces 


Thermomullite, which is a new variety of mullite, a refractory material 
used for lining glass furnaces, has been introduced into the glass industry 
by Soviet inventors, the Russian press reports. 
smelted aluminum instead of bauxite and andalusite, and by utilizing a 
manufacturing process based on Goldschmidt’s reaction instead of electricity 
as the source of heat, the inventors have reduced production costs con- 


Thermomullite can be easily manufactured in any glass factory without 
expensive changes or installations, whereas mullite produced by electrical 
method was made in only one plant in the U. S. S. R.—in Erivan. 

The refractory, chemical-resistance, and non-corrosive properties of ther- 
momullite are said to be greater than those of electromullite. 
of compression is at least 2,000 kilograms per square centimeter, and its 
resistance to the effects of the glass charge in the furnace is 15 to 20 times 
greater than that of “chamotte”’ (calcined-clays) refractory materials. 

The inventors expect that eventually the new material will be used not 
only in the glass industry but in the metallurgical and cement industries 


By using low-grade or re- 


Its strength 

















Paints and 
Pigments 


OUTPUT OF TITANIUM DIOXIDE DELAYED, 
QUEBEC, CANADA 


Construction of the $5,000,000 (Cana- 
dian currency) plant of Canadian Tita- 
nium, Ltd., at Cap de la Madeleine, Que- 
bec, is being delayed by a shortage of 
steel, according to a foreign engineering 
publication. The plant, which will have 
a capacity sufficient to meet the Domin- 
ion’s entire requirements of titanium di- 
oxide, is not expected to be completed 
and in operation before early 1948. 

Ilmenite from India will be the raw 
material used in the plant, as it is 
claimed that it can be treated more eco- 
nomically than the ore either from the 
United States or Canada. 


PAINT SHORTAGE CAUSES RESTRICTION IN 
UsE, U.K. 


The paint-distribution plan which be- 
came effective in the United Kingdom on 
August 1, is designed to eliminate non- 
essential use of paint and to channel 
available supplies into the national 
reconstruction program. 

Since shortages have been caused 
principally by the scarcity of linseed oil, 
this material can now be used in the 
production of only three types of paint— 
building, transport, and general indus- 
trial, says a British trade magazine. Al- 
locations of linseed oil must be used so 
that the Government can rely on the 
availability of definite quantities of 
paint—about 54 percent for building 
purposes, 31 percent for general indus- 


trial use, and the remainder for rail- 
ways and other transport users. 

The plan will be withdrawn when paint. 
supplies increase. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


NEWSPRINT SHORTAGE, BRAZIL 


Newspapers in Brazil, are compelled 
to limit their sizes because of a news- 
print shortage. An important pulp pa- 
per manufacturing concern in Brazil, 
Industrias Klabin do Parana de Celulose 
S/A, has not begun to produce news- 
print paper and can give no definite date 
as to when production will begin. Be- 
cause, from all indications, this factory 
will not be making newsprint paper 
within the next year, such imports may 
be expected to continue not only at the 
same rate but at an even higher level. 


SHANGHAI MARKET FOR WASTE PAPER AND 
OVERISSUE NEWSPAPER 


Although there has been a good de- 
mand for waste paper and overissue 
newspaper in Shanghai, China, since the 
end of World War II, importers are re- 
luctant to buy paper in the former quan- 
tities, as they are unable to wholesale it 
immediately. Dealers are therefore buy- 
ing only in sufficient amounts to serve 
immediate needs. Shipments from the 
west coast of the United States are pre- 
ferred in order to avoid delays. 

Formerly it was customary to pack all 
newsprint for the Shanghai market in 
280-pound bales, but the current practice 
on the west coast is to pack in 1,000- 
pound bales. These heavy bales, how- 
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ever, increase the expense of handling in 
Shanghai because of the scarcity of 
cranes. 

A relatively large quantity of overissue 
newspaper and waste paper was im- 
ported into Shanghai in prewar years. 
Imports amounted to 16,865,851 pounds 
in 1936 but dropped off sharply to 
2,006,186 pounds in 1940. Most of this 
type of paper is shipped to interior dis- 
tricts. Because of the shortage of sup- 
plies, the bulk of the imported paper 
since VJ-day has been used in Shanghai 
and vicinity where transportation prob- 
lems do not interfere too greatly with 
distribution. 

In China the overissue newspaper and 
waste paper is used chiefly for wrapping 
food. For this reason the market prefers 
to purchase paper which does not contain 
a large percentage of comic, colored, or 
rotogravure sections. In some instances, 
the paper is used to insulate homes. 

At present, there are only seven firms 
with experience in this type of paper 
trade. Personnel of some of the new 
companies engaged in this business are 
former employees of German firms which 
dominated this industry prior to the war. 


Rubber and 
Products 


FOREIGN TRADE, BRITISH MALAYA 


During June 1946, 11,314 tons of rub- 
ber were imported into Singapore, 1,982 
tons into Penang, and 737 tons into other 
ports of the Malayan Union, a total of 
14,033 tons. Of this total, about 93 per- 
cent came from the Netherlands Indies. 

Exports of rubber from Singapore dur- 
ing June totaled 19,339 tons. Exports to 
the United Kingdom consisted of 13,584 
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tons of dry rubber and 934 tons of latex. 
Other shipments were 3,726 tons of dry 
rubber to the United States, 1,055 tons 
to Canada, and 40 tons to Hong Kong. 


TIRES To BE PRODUCED IN THE 
NETHERLANDS 


A tire industry for the Netherlands 
has been made possible by the formation 
of the NV Nederlan-Amerikaansche 
Autobandenfabriek Vredestein (Nether- 
land- American Motor Tire Factory 
Vredestein), recently announced by the 
manager of the Vredestein Rubber Fac- 
tory at Loosduinen, as reported in the 
foreign press. 

The new company will have a capital 
of 6,000,000 guilders, half of which have 
already been taken up by the Vredestein 
company and by a large American rub- 
ber company. The remaining 3,000,000 
guilders will be offered for public sub- 
scription. 

Tire production is expected to begin 
about the end of July 1947. An annual 
output of 100,000 tires and tubes is 
envisaged. 


CRUDE-RUBBER EXPORTS, PANAMA 


Crude-rubber exports from Panama 
in the first quarter of 1946, declined to 
106,659 pounds from 133,910 pounds in 
the last quarter of 1945 and 203,698 
pounds in the first quarter of 1945. The 
value of the rubber exports in the three 
periods was $45,431, $58,892, and $85,458, 
respectively. 


SYNTHETIC-RUBBER MANUFACTURE MAY 
INCREASE, TURKEY 


Experiments in the manufacture of 
synthetic rubber in Turkey have had 
satisfactory results, and production on a 
small scale has already begun, reports 
the foreign press. Equipment ordered in 
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Big Railway Bridge in Palestine Must Be Rebuilt 


The entire steel stucture of the Hedjaz railway bridge in Palestine will 
have to be rebuilt as a result of recent destruction. 
a short distance within the Palestine frontier, it is the property of the Hedjaz 
Railway which is owned and operated by the Syrian Government. 

Consisting of three spans supported by two stone towers, this bridge has 
a length of 130 meters and a height of 31 meters. Large charges of dynamite 
were placed at the tops of the supporting columns at the junction of the 
The resultant explosion blew about 2 meters off the top of the 
columns, dropped the main span into the gorge, and twisted the two side 


Estimates of the Director General of the Hedjaz Railway indicate that 
about 1 year’s time and $450,000 will be required to rebuild this structure. 
Since there are no facilities in the area for handling an undertaking of this 
size, presumably the work will be done by a foreign firm. However, no 
word has been received concerning a decision to carry out the reconstruction. 
When definite facts become available, the information will be published in 


Although the bridge is 
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the United States and the United King. 
dom is arriving, and it is hoped that out. 
put can soon be increased. i 


OUTPUT OF INDUSTRY IN U. K. 


Great Britain’s tire industry produceg 
nearly 80,000,000 tires for the war, ae. 
cording to the British press. Of the to. 
tal, 47,167,747 were bicycle tires ang 
32,693,748 were heavy tires, including 
10,365,516 automobile tires, 13,761,993 
giant tires, 823,089 land and tractor 
tires, about 150,000 solid tires, and 2,234. 
000 motorcycle tires. 

During 1940 and 1941, the British tire 
industry used 97.75 percent plantation 
rubber, 2 percent reclaim, and the re. 
mainder crumb rubber. By the time 
synthetic rubber came into adequate sup. 
ply, the proportion of reclaim to new 
rubber had risen as high as 65 percent, 
By the end of 1943, use of synthetic rub. 
ber amounted to 16 percent of all the new 
rubber used for tires in Great Britain, 
and when the war ended it amounted to 
72.5 percent. 

It was found that casings of rayon were 
better than cotton in withstanding the 
greater heat generated by synthetic rub. 
ber. As a result, use of rayon in tires, 
which stood at 0.7 percent compared with 
99.3 percent for cotton in the early days 
of the war, rose to 34.1 percent compared 
with 65.9 percent for cotton. 


Shipbuilding 


DocK-CONSTRCTION PLANS, U.S. S. R. 





A ship dockyard under construction in 
Kuibyshev, U. S. S. R., has modern ma- 
chinery installed in covered docks where 
year-round operations are planned, the | 
Soviet press reports. The chief activity 
will be the sectional assembly of steel 
ships, with a production goal of one tug- 
boat every 8 days. Various shops will f 
turn out auxiliary ship mechanisms such ' 
as steering devices and winches. ' 

Construction of four similar docks on 
the Volga River near Rybinsk, on the 
Dneiper near Zaporozhe, on the Ob at | 
Barnaul, and on the Irtysh River at Omsk 
is planned during the current 5-year } 
period. 


Special Products | 


NEW WATER-RESISTANT TENNIS BALL, 
AUSTRALIA 


A tennis ball that will not get wet has 
been produced by an Australian rubber | 
company, reports the foreign press. The 
resistance of the new ball to water is | 
claimed to be two and one-half times | 
greater than that of the ordinary ball. | 

After contact with water, the new ball 
can be used for play immediately with- 
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out fear of damage to the racket strings. 
The waterproofing is said to have no 
effect on its playing or wearing qualities. 

Limited quantities of the balls have 
been produced thus far, but they will soon 
be in mass production, it is stated. 


TYPES OF ROOFING MATERIALS, WINDWARD 
ISLANDS, B. W. I. 


Galvanized corrugated iron roofing 
sheets are virtually unobtainable in the 
Windward Islands, B. W. IL, and im- 
porters are making every effort to obtain 
supplies. Some asbestos roofing has 
been coming into the area, but the field 
seems open for other types, such as tar 
paper, corrugated aluminum, and the 
like. 

INCREASED CEMENT OUTPUT 


Cement output has risen sharply in 
Canada. In the first 7 months of 1946 
production totaled 4,846,204 barrels, an 
increase of 71 percent over the 2,838,746 
barrels produced in the corresponding 
period of 1945. 

Cement-distribution control has been 
ended to facilitate the resumed road- 
building program. 


PRODUCTION OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
U.S.S.R. 


During 1946 more than 100,000 stringed 
instruments will be produced at the 
musical-instrument factory at Rostov, 
Soviet Russia, reports the Soviet press. 
This factory, the largest in the North 
Caucasus, was wrecked during the war, 
but one section has now been restored. 

The assembling of pianos from parts 
made by a Leningrad factory, is about 
to begin, and by the end of 1946 the 
Rostov factory will be making its own 
pianos, it is stated. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


PRODUCTION IN NOTTINGHAM CuRTAIN 
InpustTry, U. K. 

For the first time since February 1941 
Nottingham, England’s famous lace cen- 
ter, is turning out lace- and net-curtain 
materials for home consumption, states a 
British periodical. Goods will of course 
be of utility ranges and prices will be 
controlled. Designs include fancy nets, 
all-over patterns, and plain filet nets. 

The section of the trade making fancy 
goods, however, is still limited to produc- 
tion for the export market, and although 
repeated requests have been made to the 
Board of Trade no additional yarn allo- 
cations which would permit some output 


for the domestic trade have been forth- 
coming. 
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Harsh or Rough Cotton: U. S. Tariff Commission Sets 
Hearing for October 14 


The United States Tariff Commission, on September 17, 1946, announced 
the reopening of its Investigation No. 1 under Section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act (of 1933), as amended, and under Executive Order No. 7233 
of November 23, 1935, with respect to harsh or rough cotton having a staple 
of less than % of one inch in length. 

As a result of the report of the United States Tariff Commission dated 
August 25, 1939, the President proclaimed quotas on imports of cotton. The 
quota limitations were not made applicable, among other things, to harsh or 
rough cotton having a staple of less than 34 of one inch in length and chieflly 
used in the manufacture of blankets and blanketing. The object of reopening 
the investigation and holding a hearing at this time is to determine whether 
conditions have so changed as to warrant a further report to the President 
as to whether harsh or rough cotton having a staple of less than % of one 
inch in length should be made fully subject to quota restrictions or entirely 
removed therefrom, or be permitted entry only when imported for specified 
uses, or whether it should be made subject to other treatment. 

Hearing.—All parties interested will be given opportunity to be present, 
to produce evidence, and to be heard at a public hearing to be held in the 
Hearing Room of the Commission at 8th and E Streets, N. W., in Washington, 
D. C., at 10 a. m. on October 14, 1946. 

Nature of information at hearing.—Information submitted at the hearing 
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must be relevant and material to the matters under investigation. 
Appearances at hearing.—Interested persons may appear at the hearing 
either in person or by representative; if several persons have a joint interest 
in the subject, it is suggested that effort be made for the designation of a 
representative in order to avoid unnecessary repetition of testimony. 


SIDNEY MoRrGan, 
Secretary. 

















IMPORTS OF COTTON AND RAYON TEXTILES, 
CosTA RICA 


Receipts of cotton textiles by Costa 
Riea from the United States were ap- 
proximately 10 percent less during 1945 
than in 1944 and 30 percent less than in 
1941. Details are as follows: 1945, 145,- 
124 kilograms valued at U. S. $360,884; 
1944, 161,242 kilograms, $381,832; 1941, 
206,268 kilograms, $286,191. 

Rayon-textile imports from the United 
States, which were nonexistant in 1941, 
amounted to 57,588 kilograms valued at 
$271,185 in 1945. This represents an in- 
crease of more than 100 percent over the 
1944 figure of 26,831 kilograms valued at 
$132,037. 


Cotton and Products 


Cost OF REHABILITATION OF POLAND'S 
INDUSTRY 


The 1946 investment plan for the re- 
habilitation of Poland’s cotton industry, 
as reported by the Polish press, includes 
the renovation of 602,000 spindles at a 
cost of 331,000,000 zlotys, 4,420 looms at a 
cost of 22,000,000 zlotys, and the con- 
struction of a 500,000-spindle-capacity 
spinning mill at a cost of 450,000,000 
zlotys. 


CROP AND Exports, BARBADOS, B. W. I. 


The 1945-46 cotton crop in Barbados, 
B. W. I., has been estimated at only 37,- 
002 pounds, lint, or less than half the 
1944-45 figure of 89,608 pounds. Exports 
in 1945 also were less than half those of 
the preceding year, totaling 23,239 pounds 
compared with 61,557 pounds in 1944. 

Planting for the 1946-47 crop was 
scheduled to begin in July. 


MEXICAN COTTON CROP AND EXPORTS 


Mexico’s 1946 cotton crop will amount 
to approximately 420,000 bales of 230 
kilograms each, according to the latest 
estimate. A significant increase in pro- 
duction is expected in the Matamoros 
district. Crop conditions in that area 
have been excellent and output of cotton 
is expected to total 143,000 bales, com- 
pared with 110,000 bales in 1945. 

The crop in the Laguna district, nor- 
mally the leading cotton-producing area, 
has suffered from lack of water, and it 
is forecast at only 125,000 bales com- 
pared with last season’s 175,000 bales. 
The Mexicali district is expected to con- 
tribute 75,000 bales to the total; pro- 
duction last year amounted to 58,000 
bales. 

The quality of the 1946 crop is re- 
ported by the trade as follows: Strict 
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Middling and above, 21 percent; Mid- 
dling, 41 percent; Strict Low Middling, 24 
percent; and other grades, 14 percent. 

Exports of cotton during the 12 months 
August 1, 1945, to July 31, 1946, were 
expected to total approximately 260,000 
bales, the largest in the country’s history. 
This, together with domestic consump- 
tion of an estimated 376,500 bales and 
smaller than usual crops in the past 2 
years, was expected to reduce stocks to 
155,500 bales on August 1, 1946. Carry- 
over on August 1, 1945, was reported to 
have totaled 376,500 bales. 

Because of greatly increased domestic 
requirements, the Mexican Government 
will restrict exports in the 1946-47 mar- 
keting year to grades of Low Middling 
and below. Thus, exports in the year 
ending August 1, 1947, may be less than 
25 percent of the 1945-46 figure, or ap- 
proximately 60,000 bales. 


INCREASE IN COTTON ACREAGE, PARAGUAY 


A large increase in cotton acreage is 
expected in Paraguay during the next 
season as a result of remunerative prices 
paid to growers this year. Most of this 
season’s crop had been harvested by the 
end of August, and land was being pre- 
pared for the next planting. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF COTTON-TEXTILE PLANT, 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Negotiations completed between the 
South African Industrial Development 
Corporation and the Calico Printers’ As- 
sociation of Manchester, England, pro- 
vide for establishment of a complete new 
vertical cotton-textile plant near Wil- 
liamstown, in the Cape. The Manchester 
organization reportedly will furnish ap- 
proximately 50 percent of the capital. 
Skilled technicians from Manchester will 
direct the work of the mill which, when 
completed, will employ more than 3,000 
workers. 

All phases of production will be carried 
on. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


Costa RIcA’S PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


Costa Rica’s output of cigarettes dur- 
ing the first half of 1946 totaled 309,633,- 
120. In 1945, 619,989,954 cigarettes were 
manufactured, compared with 525,349,- 
900 in 1943. One of the two cigarette 
companies in Costa Rica has recently in- 
creased its manufacturing capacity from 
650 to 1,000 cigarettes per minute. 

Imports of tobacco products into Costa 
Rica in the first quarter of 1946 included 
71 kilograms of pipe tobacco, 691 kilo- 
grams of cigars, and 18,199 kilograms of 
cigarettes. The United States furnished 
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88 percent of the pipe tobacco and 99 
percent of the cigarettes: most of the 
cigar imports came from Cuba. 

During 1945, Costa Rica imported 197 
kilograms of plug tobacco, 284 kilograms 
of pipe tobacco, 1,714 kilograms of cigars, 
and 65,025 kilograms of cigarettes. 
Cuba was the most important source of 
cigars, while the greater part of the other 
products came from the United States. 

Costa Rica imported 4,432 kilograms 
of leaf tobacco in the first quarter of 1946 
and 67,562 kilograms in 1945. The United 
States was the chief supplier. 


PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND IMPORTS 
HAITI 


, 


Estimates for 1947 place Haiti’s to- 
bacco plantings at about the same level 
as last year, or about 560 acres for com- 
mercial purposes and about 18,000 acres 
for noncommercial use. 

Haiti’s consumption of leaf tobacco 
through commercial channels in 1944-45 
was estimated at about 244,000 kilograms, 
and domestic noncommercial consump- 


tion was placed at about 2,700,000 
kilograms. . 
Imports of leaf tobacco into Haiti 


amounted to 70,106 kilograms in 1944-45 
and 74,718 kilograms in the preceding 
year. For the past 10 years, the United 
States has been almost the sole supplier. 

Domestic production of cigarettes to- 
taled about 120,916,000 in 1944-45, com- 
pared with 51,078,000 in 1940-41. The 
locally manufactured product has ac- 
counted for an increasing proportion of 
the total number on the market. In 
1940-41 about 65 percent of total sup- 
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plies were produced domestically, where. 
as in 1944-45, the proportion rose to 
about 76 percent. The greater part of 
Haitian-made cigarettes contain Only 
domestic leaf. 

Imports of cigarettes in 1944-45 totaleq 
about 37,377,000, compared with 44,907,. 
000 in the preceding year. The Uniteg 
States was by far the leading source. 

The total supply of cigars in Haitj 
declined from 907,000 in 1942-43 to 
730,000 in 1944-45. Only 63,069 cigars 
were imported in 1944-45. About 99 
percent of the cigars smoked in Haiti are 
small domestic types, made of low-grade 
home-grown tobacco. 


ACTIVITY IN BELGIAN INDUSTRY 


Belgian plantings to tobacco increased 
to 4,687 hectares as of May 15, 1946 
from 3,148 hectares on the correspond- 
ing date in the preceding year, accord- 
ing to provisional results of the official 
census. 

Arrivals of tobacco in Belgium during 
1945 totaled 7,564 metric tons, of which 
4.551 came from the United States, re- 
ports the Belgian Economic Mission. 
During the first 5 months of 1946, 4,576 
metric tons of tobacco were received, the 
United States supplying 3,699 tons. It 
is expected that during the coming year 
tobacco will be imported at the prewar 
rate. Importation of tobacco into Bel- 
gium has been restored to private trading. 

Activity of Belgian manufacturers of 
tobacco products has been increasing 
since the middle of 1945. In July 19465, 
55,499 kilograms of tobacco were used 
to make cigars, compared with 174,257 
kilograms in February 1946, and the use 
of leaf in the production of cigarillos 
stepped up to 80,834 kilograms in Feb- 
ruary 1946 from 67,529 kilograms in July 
1945. Output of cigarettes also gained, 
for which 262,123 kilograms of leaf were 
used in July 1945, as compared with 514.- 
642 kilograms in February 1946. 

In July 1945 the amount of leaf tobacco 
used in making smoking tobacco was 
470,934 kilograms, against 666,313 kilo- 
grams in February 1946. In the output 
of chewing tobacco 7,600 kilograms of 
leaf were used in July 1945, and 7,906 kilo- 
grams in February 1946, while the use of 
tobacco leaf in snuff rose from 16,155 
kilograms in July 1945 to 20,750 kilograms 
in February 1946. 

Belgian consumption of tobacco prod- 
ucts also has increased. Consumption of 
cigars rose to 108,000,000 in 1945 from 
74,000,000 in 1944, and that of cigarillos 
to 249,000,000 from 181,000,000. Ciga- 
rette eonsumption amounted to 2,562,- 
000,000 in 1945 against 2,070,000,000 in 
1944. Domestic use of pipe tobacco, snuff, 
and chewing tobacco advanced from 
3,944 metric tons in 1944 to 6,065 tons in 
1945. 
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U. S. Export Control and Related Annoincements 


(Developments communicated to Ex- 
porters’ Service Station up to Monday, 
September 23, 1946) 

The Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce has issued the 
following Current Export Bulletin: 


No. 364—Current Export Bulletin No. 
364, September 19, 1946 


I. Extension and amendment of limited 
production license for trucks, passenger cars, 
and tractors: 

A. The Office of International Trade an- 
nounces that outstanding Limited Produc- 
tion Licenses covering the exportation of new 
passenger cars, highway- and off-highway- 
type trucks, bus chassis, or truck tractors 
produced during 1945 and 1946 for export un- 
der CPA Limitation Order L-352, are extended 
to cover the same types of vehicles produced 
for export in the fourth quarter of 1946. 
Similarly, outstanding Limited Production 
Licenses covering the exportation of track- 
laying or wheel tractors produced or shipped 
for export since June 30, 1946, under CPA 
Limitation Order L-356, are extended to cover 
the same types of tractors produced or 
shipped for export in the fourth quarter of 
1946. The validity of Limited Production 
Licenses is extended thirty-one days beyond 
the end of the fourth quarter. Exportations 
may therefore be made against the license 
through January 31, 1947. 

B. If estimated production for export 
through the fourth quarter of 1946, allowed 
under L-352, exceeds that shown on out- 
standing Limited Production Licenses, this 
office will notify producers of the additional 
number of units allowed for export. The 
holder of an LPL may then submit to this 
office a country break-down for the additional 
units and the license may be amended ac- 
cordingly. 

C. If estimated production of wheel trac- 
tors or shipments of track-laying tractors 
through the fourth quarter of 1946, allowed 
under L-356 exceeds that shown on outstand- 
ing Limited Production Licenses, a letter 
indicating the proposed destinations (by 
country or country group, see Current Export 
Bulletin No. 355) of the excess units should 
be sent to this office, and the license may be 
amended accordingly. 

D. Manufacturers of passenger cars, trucks, 
tractors, etc., who have produced for export 
under Limitation Order L-352 or L-356 and 
who have not obtained a Limited Produc- 
tion License covering such production, may 
apply for this license at this time if they so 
desire. However, they may continue as in 
the past, to submit applications on Form IT 
419, accompanied by Form IT 116, for the 
additional units allowed to be exported un- 
der the Limitation Order. (Comprehensive 
Export Schedule No. 21, pages 46 and 47, 
Section II, Part 4, Title B, Item 3 is amended 
accordingly.) 


II. Extension of consolidated license (CL) 
procedure to include certain motors and 
thermostatic controls destined to Group K 
countries: 





*The requirements set forth in Subject II 
have been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget and assigned number BB 41-R 876, 
in accordance with Regulation A pursuant to 
the Federal Reports Act of 1942. 


A. The Office of International Trade an- 
nounces that effective October 1, 1946, the 
consolidated license procedure, set forth in 
Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 21, page 
50, Part 6, as amended by Subject I of Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 353, is extended to 
include the following commodities when 
destined to Group K countries: 


Schedule 
Commodity B.No. 
Motors, 144-horsepower and under____ 704000 


Temperature controllers, and parts; 
thermostatic temperature regula- 
tors and parts; thermostat switches; 
thermostats and parts (except in- 
EIS a dain et cerns ma ee see 709998 


B. Beginning with the fourth calendar 
quarter of 1946, therefore, and for each calen- 
dar quarter thereafter, exporters of the 
above-listed commodities should submit a 
single license application quarterly for each 
group of commodities listed in Part A which, 
if validated, will authorize the licensee to 
ship to such Group K country or countries 
as he may choose a total quantity not to 
exceed that approved on the license. 

C. Who may file applications.—Applications 
for consolidated license for these products 
will be considered only from applicants who 
submit to the Office of International Trade a 
statement of the total of their exports of 
these commodities to Group K countries from 
January 1, 1946 through August 31, 1946. 

D. Time for filing applications.—Applica- 
tions for consolidated license may be filed at 
any time during a calendar quarter. Where 
shipments are to be made from more than 
one port of exit, or if unusual circumstances 
exist, more than one consolidated license may 
be issued during a calendar quarter to a 
single exporter of these commodities. How- 
ever, the total amount of material covered 
by all applications submitted by a single ex- 
porter must not exceed the amount which 
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would have been covered by one application. 
(For example: If an exporter’s total quar- 
terly requirement of motors, 4% horsepower 
and under, is 100 and shipment will be made 
from four different ports of exit, he may 
submit four applications totaling 100 motors.) 

E. Validity period.—A consolidated license 
for the exportation of the commodities listed 
in Part A hereof is valid for a period of one 
year from the date of issuance unless other- 
wise stated on the face of the license. 

F. Individual export licenses—1. Appli- 
cants who do not qualify for a consolidated 
license to export the commodities listed in 
Part A hereof may continue to submit appli- 
cations for individual export licenses for 
these commodities. 

2. Individual export licenses will continue 
to be required for the exportation of these 
commodities to Group E countries. 

G. Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 21, 
page 50, Part 6, is amended accordingly. 


Ill. Exportations of gift parcels to indi- 
viduals located in Japan: 


A. Effective September 10, 1946, the De- 
partment of Commerce announces that gift 
parcels may be sent under general license 
by parcel post to individuals located in the 
Japanese Islands of Honshu, Kyushu, Shi- 
koku, and Hokkaido, as set forth in para- 
graph B, below. Limited mail and parcel 
post services to Japan have been established 
by the Post Office Department in coopera- 
tion with the War Department and the State 
Department. 

B. General license for shipments to Ja- 
pan*—1. A gift parcel, which is defined as 
a parcel containing commodities to be sent 
free of cost to the person ultimately receiv- 
ing them, may be sent under general license 
to individuals located in Honshu, Kyushu, 
Shikoku, and Hokkaido. 

2. The commodities which may be sent as 
gifts under this general license shall be re- 
stricted to items of a relief nature to in- 
clude only clothing, non-perishable food- 
stuffs, medicinals and vitamins, soaps and 
shaving creams. The total value of each 
gift parcel shall not exceed $25.00, and the 
total weight shall not exceed 11 pounds. 

3. When presenting the parcel for mailing, 
the words “Gift Parcel’ shall be written on 
the addressee side of the package and also 
entered on the customs declaration. The 
use of the words “Gift Parcel” is a certifi- 
cation by the exporter that the provisions 
of this general license have been met. 

4. Not more than one parcel per week may 
be sent by the same sender to the same 
addressee. 

C. Postal regulations.—Information with 
respect to size limitations, postal rates, and 
other regulations of the Post Office Depart- 
ment should be obtained from the local 
Offices of the Post Office Department. 


IV. Automatic extension of export licenses: 


The validity period of all export licenses 
which expire in the period September 5 
through October 4, 1946, is extended through 
October 5, 1946, provided exportations there- 
under are to go forward by water. 


*The reporting requirements set forth in 
Subject III have been approved by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and assigned number 
BB 41—R797.1, in accordance with Regulation 
A pursuant to the Federal Reports Act of 
1942. 
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New Trade Agreement Between United States 
and Paraguay: Measures to Liberalize Trade 


Established 


A trade agreement between the United 
States and Paraguay signed at Asuncion 
on September 12, 1946, by the United 
States Ambassador and the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Paraguay, provides for 
reductions in the existing duties of each 
country on certain products imported 
from the other country, and for assur- 
ances against the imposition or increase 
of duties on certain other products. In 
addition, the agreement contains a re- 
ciprocal assurance of general uncondi- 
tional and unlimited most-favored- 
nation treatment of each other’s com- 
merce in respect to customs charges and 
formalities, import prohibitions or re- 
strictions, and matters of exchange, and 
provides for national treatment as re- 
gards internal taxes collected on im- 
ported merchandise after they have been 
released from the customs. 

No date has yet been set for bringing 
this agreement into operation. It will 
come into force 30 days after its procla- 
mation by the President of the United 
States and the publication of the agree- 
ment in the Gaceta Oficial of Paraguay, 
or 30 days after the later of these events 
if they do not take place on the same 
date. This is the thirty-third agreement 
negotiated by the United States under 
the authority from Congress in the Trade 
Agreements Act of June 12, 1934, as 
amended, and the sixteenth to be con- 
cluded with another American republic. 
However, this agreement contains no 
concessions under the additional author- 
ity granted in the extension of the Trade 
Agreements Act of July 5, 1945, because 
the negotiations with Paraguay were al- 
ready at an advanced stage when the 
Trade Agreements Act was extended in 
1945. 


MuTUAL BENEFITS THROUGH TARIFF 
CONCESSIONS 


In return for the assurance of con- 
tinued duty-free admission into the 
United States of certain Paraguayan 
products—as listed in Schedule II of the 
agreement—including crude mate, dried 
blood, steamed or ground crude bones, 
quebracho wood and bark of curupay for 
dyeing or tanning, undressed furs and 
fur skins of fox (other than silver or 
black fox), otter, ocelot, wildcat, nutria 
and jaguar—plus reductions in the pres- 
ent United States import duties on urun- 
day extracts for dyeing and tanning, and 
on urunday extract for use in the oil- 
producing industry, and bindings of the 
present United States duties on proc- 
essed mate, quebracho extract, guaiac 


wood oil and essence of guayacan, tallow, 
meat extract, and other products, Para- 
guay is to grant, under this agreement, 
as listed in Schedule I, reductions in duty 
on a substantial range of distinctive 
products exported by the United States 
(both industrial and agricultural) cov- 
ering 20 tariff classifications, and assur- 
ance against the imposition or increase 
of import duties into Paraguay on an 
additional list of commodities covering 
15 tariff classifications. 

The commodities on which reductions 
in the Paraguayan import duties are to 
be made include: prunes, dried fruits and 
berries, walnuts, and seedless raisins; 
turpentine, varnishes, and rosin; mineral, 
chemical, and pharmaceutical products 
not specifically classified in ¢he Para- 
guayan tariff; horseshoe nails, axes, 
hatchets and adzes, and horseshoes; 
storage batteries and their parts; wire- 
less installations and their parts, includ- 
ing radio receiving sets of not more than 
five tubes; dry batteries and their parts; 
telephones and telephone accessories; 
spare wheels for passenger automobiles; 
automatic refrigerators and _ parts 
thereof; toilet paper; dictating machines 
and their parts and accessories, and 
phonograph needles. 


FAVORABLE Duty RATES BOUND 


The commodities on which the present 
favorable Paraguayan customs treat- 
ment has been bound for the life of the 
agreement comprise: cigarettes; lubri- 
cating oils and greases; cosmetics, shav- 
ing soap, toilet soap, and dentifrices (ex- 
cept liquid); typewriter ribbons; me- 
chanical coin counters, cash registers, 
calculating machines, bookkeeping ma- 
chines and parts of these machines; type- 
writers and their covers and parts; 
passenger automobiles and passenger 
busses (minimum duty reduced), trucks, 
parts for all automotive vehicles, and 
tractors and parts; and blank disks, 
cylinders, or other media for reproducing 
sound, for phonographs, and for 
dictating machines. 


IMPORTANCE OF CONCESSIONS 


The Paraguayan reductions range from 
9 to 75 percent of the present duties. 
The commodities subject to reduction 
made up an aggregate export trade from 
the United States to Paraguay of $105,- 
902 in 1940, accounting in that year for 
8.4 percent of United States exports to 
Paraguay. Shipments from the United 
States of dutiable products on which the 
present tariff treatment is bound were 
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valued at $345,653 in 1940, accounting 
for 28.8 percent of United States total ex. 
ports to Paraguay in that year. Exports 
from the United States of duty-free prod- 
ucts on which Paraguay agrees to bind 
the duty-free status were valued at $74. 
759, or 6.2 percent of United States ex. 
ports to Paraguay in 1940. 


ADDITIONAL PROVISIONS 


In addition to the above exchange of 
particular duty reductions or assurances, 
the United States and Paraguay grant 
each other’s commerce unconditional 
and unlimited most - favored - nation 
treatment with respect to customs duties, 
charges, and formalities, with specia] 
reservations by the United States for the 
historical preferential tariff relations be- 
tween the United States and Cuba, and 
for advantages to the Philippines; and 
by Paraguay for special tariff advantages 
accorded to contiguous countries and 
Uruguay under certain conditions. 
Moreover, the principle of unconditional 
and unlimited most - favored - nation 
treatment is extended and applied also 
to other methods of regulating import 
trade, particularly quotas and exchange 
control. 

To insure that the duty concessions 
will not be nullified or impaired by means 
of quantitative restrictions, no import 
restrictions may be imposed upon the 
products with regard to which each 
country is granting duty reductions or 
bindings (other than those imposed for 
sanitary and similar recognized pur- 
poses), except as may be necessary in 
connection with measures for the control 
of production, market supply, prices of 
domestic articles, labor cost of produc- 
tion of such articles, or the exchange 
value of the currency of the country. 
In such cases, consultation between the 
Governments is required, with the right 
of each country to terminate the agree- 
ment on 30 days’ notice if the quotas im- 
posed by the other country materially 
impair the concessions it has secured. 
In connection with any quantitative re- 
striction which may be established, rules 
of procedure are laid down to insure the 
equitable treatment of each other’s trade. 


EXCHANGE OF NOTES 


In addition to the concessions received 
from Paraguay as listed in Schedule I, 
an exchange of notes, forming part of 
this agreement, provides for the con- 
tinued application in Paraguay of cer- 
tain temporarily reduced rates of im- 
port duty and exemption from the cus- 
toms surtax of 11 percent ad valorem, 
on specified products included in Sched- 
ule I, until such time as these reductions 
and exemptions will cease to be in effect. 
Under these temporary reductions and 
exemptions the items affected, prunes, 
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dried fruit, seedless raisins, cigarettes, 
cosmetics, toilet soap and dentifrices, 
will be subject to customs charges lower 
than those provided for under Schedule 
I, for so long as these temporary reduc- 
tions remain in effect. Upon expiration 
of these temporary reductions the prod- 
ucts affected will become dutiable as pro- 
vided for under Schedule I. 


INTERNAL TAX SAFEGUARDS 


The agreement safeguards each coun- 
try’s imports from the other against dis- 
crimination, as compared with domestic 
products, with respect to all internal 
taxes and charges assessed on imported 
goods after their release from customs 
custody; and as compared with those of 
other countries, with respect to taxes 
and charges imposed in connection with 
the clearing of goods through the cus- 
toms, and further provides that any 
existing national or Federal taxes on 
products listed in the schedules of cus- 
toms concessions will not be increased. 
However, either country may impose on 
imports from the other a charge not 


greater than an internal tax imposed on. 


a like domestic article or on a commodity 
from which the imported article is pro- 
duced in whole or in part. 

The two countries also undertake to 
facilitate trade in the operation of their 
customs administration, particularly in 
the giving of notice with respect to cus- 
toms changes. In order to reduce to a 
minimum the disturbance to commerce 
resulting from measures of a sanitary 
character, it is provided that, upon a 
request of either Government, a com- 
mittee of technical experts will be ap- 
pointed to study the basis for any quar- 
antine or similar measure, and to submit 
recommendations to the two Govern- 
ments. 

MIXED COMMISSION 


The agreement also contains a provi- 
sion whereby consultation between the 
two Governments regarding all matters 
affecting the operation of the agreement 
is provided for through the medium of a 
mixed commission consisting of repre- 
sentatives of each Government. 


ESCAPE CLAUSE 


Each Government is given, among 
other things, some measure of flexibility 
in connection with the concessions, in 
order to provide for situations not now 
foreseen but which may arise in the 
future. For example, if the President 
of the United States finds that the con- 
cession granted on any products in 
Schedule II, imported from Paraguay, 
result in increased imports of such goods 
SO as to cause or threaten injury to pro- 
ducers of like or similar products, he 
May withdraw or modify the concessions 
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NOTE.—Averages are based on actnal selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar 
with the following exception: Cuba-United States dollar to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 
Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 
gourdes to a dollar. 





Average rate Latest available quotation 




















Country | Unit quoted Type ofexchange | iiewa a June | silt ate) 
| 1944 (an- | 1945 (an- 1946 Rate | alent in Date 
} nual) | nual) (month- } U. 8. cur- 
Soe rency 
Argentina_| Paper peso Preferential $3. 73 $3. 73 $3. 73 $3. 73 $0. 2681 | Aug. 13, 1946 
| Ordinary “nes 4, 23 4. 23 2 4, 23 . 2364 Do. 
Auction se 4.94 4.94 4.94 4.94 . 2024 Do. 
| Free market : 4.03 4.04 4.09 4.04 . 2463 Do. 
Bolivia_...| Boliviano Controlled 42.42 42. 42 42.42 | 42.42 . 0236 | June 30, 1946 
| Cress... 51. 80 59. 96 59.75 | 59.75 . 0167 Do. 
Brazil | Cruzeiro |. Official _._- 16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 (2) . Oe te te 
| Free market : 19. 57 19. 50 20.10 | 2 18. 96 0534 | Aug. 19, 1946 
Special free market-..|  20.20| 20.00| @) Ct Bee oc ae ale 
Chile | Peso Special._...... _ 19. 37 19. 37 19.37 | 19.37 .0516 | July 31, 1946 
| Export draft __ - 25. 00 25. 00 25.00 | 25.00 . 0400 Do. 
Free market. 31. 85 32. 24 33.62 | 33.34 . 0300 Do. 
ye a ; 31. 00 31. 00 31.00 | 31.00 . 0323 Do. 
Columbia _|.....do.......| Commercial bank ---- 1,75 1.75 1,75 1. 746 . 5727 | June 30, 1946 
| Bank of Republic. . 1,76 1, 76 1.76 1, 755 5698 Do. 
| } Curb tS ee 1.75 1. 83 1.855) 1.83 5464 Do. 
Costa Rica | Colon ..| Uncontrolled._- 5. 66 5. 68 *5. 67 5. 67 1764 | Apr. 30, 1946 
Controlled _ - oa 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 1779 Do. 
Cuba... Peso __. -| Free... 1.00 1.00 1. 00 1. 00 1. 0000 Do. 
Eeuador Sucre | Central bank (official) 14. 06 13.77 15.04 | 515.04 . 0665 | Aug. 31, 1946 
Honduras_| Lempira_-_-_| Official........__- : 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 .4902 | Aug. 7, 1946 
Mexico | Peso. i. > wants 4.85 4. 86 4. 86 4. 86 . 2058 | June 30, 1946 
Nicaragua.| Cordoba___-| Official 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 a Aug. 24, 1946 
| Ourb....... 5.72 6. 62 5.7 5. 45 . 1835 Do. 
Paraguay..| Guarani __.| Official 3. 11 3.12 3. 12 3.12 .3205 | Aug. 7, 1946 
Free? A Fees <e 3. 41 3. 26 3. 26 . 3067 Do. 
Peru Sol reacties as 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 1538 | Aug. 8, 1946 
Salvador Colon - . ae ak 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 4000 | Aug. 31, 1946 
Uruguay Peso_____- | Controlled ...........-] 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 5263 | Aug. 29, 1946 
| Free: | 
Imports _.-- 1.90 1.90 1.90} 1.90 . 5263 Do. 
| Other purposes | 1,85 1.82 1. 785 1, 785 5602 Do. 
Venezuela_| Bolivar .| Controlled - -- baal 3.35 3.35 3. 35 3. 35 2985 | Aug. 31, 1946 
| Free mee > 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 2985 Do. 
' | 











1 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. 
exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 

2 Official market rate abolished July 22, 1946. The selling rate in the free market, which was reduced to 19.53 cru- 
zeiros per dollar on the same date, was further reduced on July 30, 1946, to 18.96 cruzeiros per dollar, as the result of a 
decree-law, published July 27, 1946, eliminating the 3-percent tax on exchange sales imposed by decree-law No. 9025 of 
Feb. 27, 1946, which tax had been included in the free market selling rate since Feb. 28, 1946. 

3 Special free market abolished by decree-law No. 9025, effective Feb. 28, 1946. 

‘ Disponibilidades propias (private funds). 

5A decree of Nov. 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the dollar, 
respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2-percent charge on all exchange transactions resulted in effective 
buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. Beginning Feb. 16, 1946, an additional tax of 2 percent was imposed on 
exchange sales, thus causing an increase in the effective selling rate for dollars from 13.77 to 14.04. On May 6, 1946, an 
additional tax of 1 sucre per dollar was imposed on most exchange sales, causing an increase in the effective selling rate 
or dollars from 14.04 to 15.04. 

6 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. 

7 Established Dec. 4, 1945. 

§ In effect since July 25, 1944. 

* Average for April 1946. 


Since November 1942, 


NoTE.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 
into Argentina. 





to the extent necessary to prevent such 
injury. Paraguay, likewise, is free to 
take similar measures with respect to the 
importation of products under Sched- 
ule I. 

In these instances, however, the other 
Government must be given an oppor- 
tunity for consultation, and, if agree- 
ment is not reached, the offended party, 
within 30 days after such action, may 
terminate the agreement upon 30 days’ 
written notice. 

When promulgated and brought into 
operation, the agreement is to remain in 
force for an initial period of 2 years, 
unless terminated earlier in accordance 
with the provision earlier described, and 
may be terminated at the end of that pe- 


riod or subsequently upon 6 months’ 
notice. 


[Detailed tabulations of the tariff conces- 
sions and assurances provided for by this 
agreement, showing the precise tariff classi- 
fications of the commodities involved, a com- 
parison of the new and old rates of duty, 
where any change is contemplated, the per- 
centage of reduction, and the value of the 
United States trade with Paraguay in each of 
the classifications affected, during the years 
1939 and 1940, are available from the Ameri- 
can Republics Division or any field office of 
the Department of Commerce.] 





A factory to treat hemp and to pro- 
duce some 3,000 metric tons of woven 
hemp is to be built at Kastamonu, 
Turkey. 
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Doing Business Today With Germany, Japan, Korea, 
Austria: Basic Facts About Conditions and Methods 


The following summary is issued by 
the Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce, to assist persons 
in the United States interested in infor- 
mation on the status of their plant and 
property in occupied areas, and the pos- 
sibility of reopening trade negotiations 
with those countries. [Eprror’s Note: It 
seems desirable to state at the outset that 
the U. S. Commercial Company (Tem- 
porary Building “T’”, Washington 25, 
D. C.) is the agency that must be con- 
tacted by any U. S. importers interested 
in purchasing commodities from Ger- 
many, Japan, or Korea.] 


What businessmen May Visit Occupied Areas? 
GERMANY 


At present, 95 American businessmen a 
month are permitted entrance to British and 
American zones to inspect enterprises in 
which they have a substantial ownership or 
interest. Applications are considered on the 
grounds of whether the enterprise is pro- 
ducing goods and services essential to the 
Military Government or German civilian 
needs, or is producing either exportable com- 
modities or goods or services which reduce 
the needs for imports into Germany. 

Applications for such travel should be 
made to the Passport Division of the De- 
partment of State, Washington, D. C. 

Travellers admitted into Germany under 
such a program will be allowed to inspect 
only their properties and discuss technical 
details with responsible Military Government 
Officials and custodians of such properties. 
It is not possible to enter into any trans- 
actions affecting property or financial rights. 

Reasons for limitations in numbers and 
scope of activities are: 

(1) Military Government is responsible for 
housing, feeding, transportation, and possible 
hospital care of all Americans entering the 
two zones, and Military Government is not 
in a position to accept such responsibility 
for more than a limited number of visitors 
at any time. 

(2) All transactions with Germany are 
prohibited by provisions of the Trading with 
the Enemy Act. 

(3) There now is a moratorium on new 
foreign investment in Germany. 

(The above does not preclude the possi- 
bility of arrangements being concluded 
shortly for limited numbers of American 
businessmen to visit the American zone of 
Germany for the purpose of inquiring into 
import prospects. Such a proposal was an- 
nounced in Department of Commerce re- 
lease T-87, dated August 26, 1946.) 


JAPAN—KOREA 


No businessmen are permitted to travel in 
Japan or Korea at present. Lack of housing, 
food, and transport precludes business visits 
to Japan-Korea. 

AUSTRIA 


American business representatives may 
visit Austria to conduct foreign trade. Be- 
cause of limited facilities for quartering and 
rationing, specific authorization of the Com- 
mander of U. S. Forces in Austria is required 
prior to departure. 

Those desiring to trade with Austria 
should communicate with the Areas Branch, 


Office of International Trade, Department 
of Commerce, or with the Austrian Foreign 
Trade Office, 15 Williams Street, New York, 
a A 


Procedures for Doing Business With Firms 
in Occupied Areas: 


GERMANY 

No direct contacts with private concerns 
in Germany are permitted at present. Amer- 
ican importers interested in purchasing Ger- 
man commodities and merchandise should 
contact the U. S. Commercial Company, 
Temporary Building “T’’, Washington 25, 
D. C. The USCC, pursuant to arrangements 
entered into with the Office of Military Gov- 
ernment, U. S. Zone, handles disposition of 
all goods exported from the American zone 
to the United States. 

Agreement currently is being sought with 
other occupying governments whereby the 
USCC would undertake to sell products em- 
anating from the British, French, and Soviet 
zones. 

The USCC will attempt to obtain specific 
information regarding availability for export 
of German merchandise, when called upon by 
American trade. However, to facilitate ob- 
taining such information, the interested U. S. 
firm should give USCC all known details con- 
cerning merchandise desired, including, if 
possible, the address of the German producer. 

At present, American firms performing 
services essential to the military authorities 
and licensed by the Treasury Department 
may remit funds to cover operational ex- 
penditures in Germany by depositing dollars 
with the Office of the Chief of Finance, War 
Department, Washington 25, D. C. The re- 
mittee receives marks based on the current 
exchange rate of 10 to 1 dollar. 

For inquiries of a general nature relating 
to future business opportunities in Ger- 
many, other than specific items now believed 
available in those countries, interested par- 
ties should contact the European Division, 
Office of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


JAPAN——-KOREA 


Until private business relations can be re- 
sumed, Japanese-Korean exports to the 
United States will be handled through the 
USCC, as in the case of Germany. 

Inquiries regarding imports available from 
Japan-Korea should be directed to the U. S. 
Commercial Company, Temporary Building 
“T”, Washington 25, D. C. To facilitate 
answers, businessmen should furnish full 
details regarding commodities in which they 
are interested. 

For inquiries of a general nature relating 
to future business opportunities in Japan- 
Korea, other than specific items now be- 
lieved available in those countries, inter- 
ested parties should contact the Far Eastern 
Division, Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


AUSTRIA 


Transactions may be consummated directly 
between U. S. importers and Austrian ex- 
porters, subject to applicable U. S. and Aus- 
trian laws and regulations and Allied Coun- 
cil decisions. 

Inquiries should be directed to the 
European Division, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., or to the Austrian Foreign 
Trade Office, 15 Williams Street, New York, 
N. Y. 
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Communications: 
GERMANY 


Financial, commercial, and business com. 
munications are prohibited, and letters may 
not enclose checks, drafts, currencies, or ge. 
curities. No air-mail, registration, money. 
order, or special-delivery service is available 
at present. 

JAPAN 


No civilian mail service of any kind jg 
available at present. 


KOREA 


Regular mail service is available, exclud. 
ing such special items as registered or air 
mail, but financial, commercial, and busi. 
ness communications are prohibited, and 
letters may not enclose checks, drafts, cur. 
rencies, or securities. 


AUSTRIA 


Service includes letters, commercial docu- 
ments, and samples of merchandise up to1 
pound, which may be sent registered. No 
printed matter is permitted, but postcards, 
illustrated or non-illustrated, may be sent, 
Air mail is available for letters up to 1 ounce, 
Correspondence on foreign trade originating 
in Austria may be channeled through Aus- 
trian Government offices to the Austrian For- 
eign Trade Office in New York, N. Y., or di- 





ee 


rectly from Austrian individuals or firms to | 


United States individuals or firms through 
the Civil Postal Service. Correspondence 
originating in the United States may be for. 
warded directly to Austrian firms or individ- 
uals through the Civil Postal Service, or 
through the Austrian Foreign Trade Office in 
New York, N. Y. 


Remittances to Austria may be made for | 
business or personal purposes. through | 


customary commercial banking channels 
throughout the United States. Dollars de- 
posited are credited to correspondents of 
U. S. banks in Austria, while the remittee 
receives schillings based on a rate of ex- 
change of 10 to 1 dollar. 


Queries Concerning Information on Status 
or Rehabilitation of U.S.-Owned Prop- 
erty in Occupied Areas: 


Such queries should be directed to the De- 
partment of State, Division of Foreign Service 
Administration, Washington 25, D. C. 





Rayon Research at Leeds 
University 


A grant of £60,000 has been made to 
the University of Leeds by Courtalds Ltd, 
for the establishment of a Rayon Divi- 
sion in the school’s Department of Tex- 
tile Industries, states a British publica- 
tion. 

This money, the second gift from 4 
fund of £500,000 set aside by the company 
for further scientific and technological 
knowledge of rayon, will be used for 
building and equipping a center where 
students can learn the principles of rayon 
technology. The first gift (£120,000) was 
made in 1945 to the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology of the University 
of London for the extension of its facili- 
ties for teaching chemical engineering 4% 
applied to the rayon industry. 
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New World Trade Leads 


(Continued from p. 17) 


interested in purchasing direct from manu- 
facturers, or exclusive representation in 
switzerland for the following lines: rubber 
goods; glass products, such as perfume and 
capsule bottles and ampules; wooden battery 
separators ; coverings, handles, and hardware 
for trunk and suitcase manufacture; printed 
plastic knobs for adding-machine keys; plas- 
tic molding powder, white, for switch covers; 
purnishing and finishing compounds for 
metals and plastics; cow horns. Scheduled 
to arrive September 25, via New York, for a 
visit of from 3 to 4 weeks. United States 
address: c/o American Express Co., Clients’ 
Mail Department, 605 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. Itinerary: Cleveland, Boston, 
Chicago, New York City, Philadelphia, and 
Pittsburgh. 

23. Uruguay—Antonio F. C. Frugone of 
Frugoni & Cia., Uruguay 932, Montevideo, is 
interested in rayon and cotton teztiles. 
Scheduled to arrive: September 24, via New 
York City. Length of visit: 1 month. United 
States address: c/o Isaac M. Brandon & Co. 
Inc., 152 West Thirty-sixth Street, New York 
City. Itinerary: New York City. 


Import Opportunities 


24. Colombia—Talleres Domus, Muebles y 
Decoracion, S. A., Carrera 54 No. 53-91, Me- 
dellin offers for export wooden shutters and 
mahogany or red-cedar doors and window 
frames. 

World Trade Directory report being pre- 
pared. 

25. England—E. M. F. Brown (Quality 
Town) Ltd., 188 Totteridge Road, High Wy- 
combe, Bucks, desires to export reproduction 
chairs. 

26. Italy—Gordigiani Carpenter-Francolini 
& Co., 25 Piazza Donatello, Florence, have 
available for export artistic leather goods 
Florentine and Venetian style, such as pic- 
ture frames, jewelry boxes, book covers, and 
ladies’ bags. 

27. Italy—Canapificio Romeo Melloni fu 
Vincenzo, 30 Via San Stefano, Bologna, offer 
for export machine and hand-hackled dressed 
hemp, carded hemp, and tow. 

28. Philippines—Raymond E. Wilmarth, 
3970 Taft Avenue, Manila, desires to export 
resin to the United States. 

World Trade Directory report being pre- 
pared. 

29. Spain—-Hijos de Jimenez Varela, Puerto 
de Santa Maria, Cadiz, is interested in ex- 
porting sherry wine, from $8 per case of 12 
bottles each (2.40 gallons a case); brandy, 
from $13.50 per case of 12 bottles each (2.40 
gallons a case). 


Export Opportunities 


30, Brazil—Augusto Canto Junior, Rua 
Santos Dumont 579, Ponta-Grossa, Parana, 
desires purchase quotations on shotguns and 
ammunition 

31. Brazil—G. Forbeck Junior, Rua Coronel 
Dulcidio 790 (P. O. Box 207), Ponta-Grossa, 
Parana, desires purchase quotations on auto- 
mobile parts and accessories. 

32. Brazil—Jose H. Rodrigues, Praca Mare- 
chal Floriano 103, Ponta-Grossa, Parana, de- 
sires purchase quotations on shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition, and automobile replace- 
ment parts. 
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33. Canada—Gordon Distributors & Im- 
porters, 71 Nelson Street, Ottawa, desires pur- 
chase quotations on and representation for 
household furnishings, such as; electrical ap- 
pliances, floor coverings, curtains, draperies, 
interior decorations, sheets, table linens, bed- 
spreads, blankets, towels, and piece goods. 

34. China—Fatshan Light and Power Co., 
Ltd., Fatshan, Kwangtung, desires purchase 
quotations on a 600-kw., alternating-current, 
2,200-volt Diesel generator set. 

World Trade Directory report being pre- 
pared. 

35. England—Kores Manufacturing Co. 
Ltd., West Road, Northumberland Park, Lon- 
don, N.17., desires purchase quotations and 
catalogs on automatic machinery for produc- 
tion of carbon papers, typewriter ribbons, and 
duplicating ribbons. 

World Trade Directory report being pre- 
pared. 

36. England—-Metropolitan Mining Prod- 
ucts Ltd., 13 Woodlands, London, N. W. 11., 
desires purchase quotations on /rederking 
salicylic acid autoclave. Specifications: 
unit of 10 atm. pressure, 240° C. tempera- 
ture, 20 gallons working capacity, nickel 
plated inside, if possible to include prop- 
erties of a vacuum ball mill (revolving) to 
obtain substances as fine powders. 

37. England—John S. Young and Co., 
Ltd., 68 Gordon Street, Glasgow, C. 1., de- 
sires purchase quotations on and repre- 
sentation for machine tools and construc- 
tion machinery. 

38. France—Danto-Rogeat et Cie., 35 rue 
des Culattes, Lyon, Rhone, desires purchase 
quotations on porcelain bathtubs, wash- 
stands, waterclosets and sinks, in quantity 
of 1,000 per year. 

39. Italy—Canapificio Romeo Melloni fu 
Vincenzo, 30 Via San Stefano, Bologna, de- 
sires purchase quotations on autocars, trac- 
tors, cultivating and harvesting machines 
and implements. 

40. Italy—Egidio Casalini & Co., 6 Viale 
Carducci, Leghorn, desires purchase quota- 
tions on and representation for shoe polishes 
and creams; salted and preserved fish. 

41. Italy—Cav. Giulio Felli, 21 Piazza S. 
Marie Novella, Florence, desires purchase 
quotations on and representation for cine- 
matic materials and supplies including 
100,000 commercial motion-picture projector 
carbon sets monthly. 

42. Italy—Palmiro Guidotti, 26 Via Gari- 
baldi, Viareggio (Lucca), desires purchase 
quotations on and representation for house- 
hold electrical appliances, such as; toasters, 
hair dryers, mixers, and vacuum cleaners. 

43. Italy—Ditta Bernardo Manco, 45 Via 
Tornabuoni, Florence, desires purchase quo- 
tations on peccary, horse, calf, sheep, boar, 
and other leathers used in the manufacture 
of gloves. 

44. Newfoundland—J. W. McGrath, 168 
Water Street, St. John’s, desires purchase 
quotations on 2,000. gallons of antifreeze for 
use in automobiles; 50,000 Christmas-tree 
lamps, 110-120 volt, alternating 3-phase, 60 
cycles. 

45. New Zedadland—Penrose, Corrick and 
Whitehead Ltd., Elliott Block, Elliott Street, 
Auckland, C. I., desires purchase quotations 
on men’s, women’s, and children’s gumboots 
and rubber footwear, 5,000 of each type. 

46. Poland—Dom Handlowy St. Lipka, ul. 
Sw. Agnieszki 2, Krakow, desires purchase 
quotations on the following chemicals needed 
for the production of enameled iron ware: 
sodium silico-fluoride, cobalt oxide and other 
cxides, quartz pulverized, and feldspar. 

World Trade Directory report 
prepared. 

47. Siam—Sino-Siam Commercial Co., Ltd., 
1452-62 Songwad Road (P. O. Box 312), Bang- 
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kok, desires purchase quotations on ,ammo- 
nium sulphate, big crystals, 100 tons per 
month. 

48. South Africa—B. R. Hartley, Private 
Bag 50, Zeerust, Transvaal, desires purchase 
quotations on 400 pounds long brush ever- 
green broom corn seed. 

World Trade Directory 
prepared. 

49. South Africa—J. Maddison and Co., Vic- 
tory House, Johannesburg, desires purchase 
quotations on and representation for office 
dictating machines. 

50. South Africa—Sauco (Pty.) Ltd., P. O. 
Box 2492, Durban, desires purchase quota- 
tions on and representation for general mer- 
chandise, such as radios, electric goods, car 
accessories, novelties, cutlery, jewelry, sports 
equipment, locks, hardware, foodstuffs, and 
rubber goods. Durban firm is also interested 
in obtaining a New York buyer. 

51. South Africa—South African Fumiga- 
tion Co. (Pty.) Ltd., McIntosh House, 455 
West Street, Durban, desires purchase quota- 
tions on and representation for centrobulbs; 
respiratory protective devices; rat poison; 
ant jelly bait. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from this 
Division. The price is $1 a list for each 
country. 
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Alcoholic Beverage Importers and Dealers— 
Uruguay. 

Architects, Builders, Contractors, and En- 
gineers—Argentina; Guatemala; Panama. 

Automotive Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—British Honduras. 

Book, Magazine, and Periodical Importers 
and Dealers—British Honduras. 

Business Firms—British West Africa. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Hong 
Kong and Shanghai. 

Department Stores—Barbados; 
Newfoundland; Turkey. 

Dry Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Bahamas; Barbados; Bermuda; Cey- 
lon; New Zealand; Uruguay. 

Electrical Supplies and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Brazil; Colombia; Costa 
Rica; Trinidad. 

Glass and Glassware Manufacturers—New 
Zealand. 

Hardware Importers 
muda; Ecuador. 

Hardware Dealers—Nicaragua. 

Hides and Skins Importers and Dealers and 
Exporters—Colombia. 

Iron, Steel, and Building Material Importers 
and Dealers—Costa Rica. 

Jewelry Importers and Dealers—Venezuela. 

Machinery Importers and Dealers—New 
Zealand. 

Meat Packing, Sausage, and Casing Manu- 
facturers and Exporters—Argentina. 

Metal Working Plants and Shops—Bolivia; 
Ecuador. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Importers 
and Dealers—Nicaragua; Turkey; Uruguay. 

Office Supplies and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Canada; Guatemala. 

Paint and Varnish Manufacturers—Chile. 

Petroleum Industry—Argentina. 

Radios and Radio-Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Bahamas; Barbados; Brazil; 
Ecuador; Guatemala; Haiti; New Zealand; 
Nicaragua; Trinidad. 

Second-Hand Clothing 
Dealers—Mekxico. 

Tanneries—Costa Rica. 


Jamaica; 


and Dealers—Ber- 


Importers and 
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Europe in Acute 
Need of Scientific 


Instruments 


(Continued from p. 7) 


even at the sacrifice of delaying research 
and education. 

No matter what the decision regarding 
production, United States products will 
be imported to some extent. Some spe- 
cialized equipment or instruments which 
are produced in small lots as well as some 
requiring particular skills in production 
will have to be obtained from other than 
French sources. The manufacturers, 
scientists, and educationalists of France 
state definitely that it is not their inten- 
tion either to make or have made in 
France this type of equipment. 

Prior to the war, practically all im- 
ports of scientific instruments were from 
Germany, and with that source of supply 
out of existence for the present, United 
States industry has an opportunity to 
establish markets. Furthermore, the 
educators, scientists, and others inter- 
ested in laboratories are aware of United 
States leadership in the field of science, 
and they have some knowledge of the 
instruments recently developed. They 
do not hesitate to state that preference 
will be shown toward United States 
goods. 

According to estimates, the laborator- 
ies of France require approximately 
$8,000,000 worth of laboratory apparatus 
and equipment. 


SWITZERLAND 


Switzerland, although not war torn, is 
in need of scientific equipment. Having 
been dependent upon Germany to a con- 
siderable extent for such material, and 
unable to get supplies during the war, 
its stocks have dwindled practically to 
the vanishing point. The country is im- 
mensely interested in United States 
products, and although the market possi- 
bilities in Switzerland are not great, they 
are worthy of consideration. Purchases 
can be paid for immediately. 

Switzerland produces little scientific 
equipment and has no intention of enter- 
ing the field. Lack of skilled labor in 
this line, the necessity of importing all 
raw material, and the limited number 
of consumers are factors which keep the 
country from entering into such produc- 
tion. 

ITALY 


Italy can be divided into two sections, 
insofar as scientific-equipment needs are 
concerned. The laboratories of southern 
Italy were damaged and looted to a con- 
siderable extent, whereas in the northern 
part of the country there was little dam- 
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age. Throughout the nation, however, 
there is an acute shortage of miscel- 
laneous expendable items. In peacetime 
such materials were produced within 
Italy in sufficient quantity to supply do- 
mestic needs, but with the advent of war 
the factories turned to the production of 
other items. 

There have been no replacements for 
the past 6 years, and every laboratory is 
in need of supplies. For the present, 
foreign sources must be _ considered. 
Italian industry has been very slow in 
recovering, and it may be some time be- 
fore it will have sufficient capacity to 
take care of the demand. 

Instruments, particularly optical and 
those of other permanent types, are 
needed in southern Italy. Laboratories 
of Naples and Rome not only suffered 
damages from aerial bombing, but also 
from wholesale looting. In the northern 
part of the country losses were not great, 
but the increased enrollment at univer- 
sities and colleges has created shortages. 

Throughout Italy the requirements are 
primarily in the schools of university and 
college levels. Secondary schools, except 
the classical, do not teach the sciences. 
Within the latter group the student does 
no laboratory work, and the type of 
equipment required is for demonstration 
and lecture purposes. 

According to value Italian needs are 
estimated at $1,500,000, of which at least 
50 percent would be for expendable sup- 
plies. 

Italy eventually will become self-suffi- 
cient in the production of most expenda- 
ble supply items. Thus United States 
markets will be limited to quality mer- 
chandise, specialized instruments, and 
equipment items which cannot be pro- 
duced economically by Italian industry. 


GREECE 


The Greek educational institutions 
suffered very heavily during the war. 
Some institutions were stripped of every- 
thing, the enemy leaving nothing but 
bare walls. The Technical Institute at 
Athens, Greece’s technical university, 
suffered from aerial bombing gunfire, and 
looting. During the Italian occupation 
much of the furniture was burned for 
fuel, and*during the German occupation 
instruments, lenses, gages, and most 
items made of metal were stolen. Later, 
during a Greek civil war, the buildings 
were seriously damaged. Thus the school 
is now in need of practically everything 
for its laboratories. 

At the University of Athens, a school 
with an enrollment of 24,000, similar con- 
ditions exist. The University of Salo- 


nika, in northern Greece, has not a single 
department with the necessary instru- 
ments or supplies to function properly. 
The medical school and hospital share 
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one microscope—this instrument being 
the personal property of a professor who 
succeeded in hiding it from the invaders, 

The secondary schools and the smal] 
agricultural colleges also were looted of 
demonstration equipment. 

Altogether it is estimated that Gree, 
requirements of scientific equipment are 
such that an expenditure of from $1. 
000,000 to $1,500,000 is necessary to bring 
schools and colleges back to prewar 
levels. 

Greek scientists want United States 
scientific equipment. In the past the 
laboratories were equipped almost en- 
tirely with German goods. Much of the 
equipment was originally furnished as 
reparations of World War I, whereas 
later purchases were made in Germany 
because of trade agreements. 


AUSTRIA 


Schools and laboratories in the Vienna 





area are not in a particularly bad condi- | 


tion. There are some shortages of equip- 


ment and expendable supplies, but the | 


general situation is fair. Schools did 
suffer considerable damage and looting, 
but the United States Forces in Austria 
have been able to reequip many of the 
laboratories with instruments and equip- 
ment recovered in Germany. 

Outside of Vienna, the universities, 
secondary schools, and technical schools 
are in need of much equipment. Schools 
frequently were used as billets, and much 
damage and looting resulted from occu- 
pancy by troops and the fighting for pos- 
session. 

The Ministry of Education of Austria 
estimates that scientific-instrument re- 


quirements for the universities amount | 


to $800,000, technical schools $300,000, 
and secondary schools $250,000. These 
figures are considered to be conservative 
estimates. 

There is little production of scientific 
equipment in Austria, outside of the opti- 
cal field, Germany having been the nor- 
mal source of supply in the past. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Czechoslovakia’s schools and research 
centers suffered chiefly from looting. At 
the University of Prague and the Tech- 
nical University shortages are primarily 
of expendable items and once the stocks 
are replenished the schools will be able 
to function. 

At the Czech University at Brno build- 
ings housing the departments of natural 
science, agriculture, and _ veterinary 
medicine were destroyed by bombing and 
all scientific equipment was lost. 

The Ministry of. Education estimates 
damage to the educational system at 
$23,000,000, of which at least 10 percent 
consisted of scientific equipment. 
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All schools have been reopened, but in 
many of them laboratory work is being 
conducted on a very small scale. 

A large portion of the needs of the 
schools of Czechoslovakia will be taken 
care of from home industry. Inasmuch 
as the country is a manufacturer and ex- 
porter of glassware, material of this type 
can be readily obtained. Some instru- 
ments are produced in Czechoslovakia, 
put German labor, formerly used for 
such production, is not now available. 
Unless Germans return to the country or 
skill is developed among their own peo- 
ple, the industry in Czechoslovakia will 
have difficulties in recovering. Germany 
also was the source of much of the equip- 
ment used in this nation. 


POLAND 


In all of Europe, the educational sys- 
tem in Poland suffered the most. Many 
universities were totally destroyed, oth- 
ers were looted, and two were lost in the 
division of the country. At Warsaw, the 
Technical University was totally de- 
stroyed. The University of Warsaw had 
47 of its 48 buildings damaged, and sci- 
entific-equipment losses amount to tens 
of thousands of dollars. Krackow Uni- 
versity was looted of an estimated 70 
percent of its scientific equipment. The 
Universities at Lwow and Wilna, located 
in the area that has been ceded to Rus- 
sia, are now lost to Poland. To replace 
them, three new institutions have been 
established at Lodz, Lublin, and Torun. 
At the present time the new schools do 
not have laboratories; thus all types of 
instruments must be acquired before 
laboratory work can be done. 

Secondary schools suffered equally as 
much, huge quantities of demonstra- 
tion-equipment being lost. 

Estimates prepared by the Ministry of 
Education indicate that the losses of lab- 
oratory equipment total $30,000,000. It 
is possible that the figure may be high, 
inasmuch as some materials were in- 
cluded that the scientific apparatus in- 
dustry would not manufacture. How- 
ever, at least one-third of this amount 
could be considered as strictly scientific 
apparatus and instruments. 

Not only the schools suffered great 
losses, but other laboratories, such as the 
Polish Bureau of Standards, State Geo- 
logical Institute, and industrial labora- 
tories were damaged. The Bureau of 
Standards was destroyed, and scientific 
equipment losses amount to approxi- 
mately $675,000. 

Because there is no scientific-equip- 
ment production within Poland, all sup- 
Plies will have to be imported. In past 
years Germany was the supplier of these 
requirements, but today, with the feeling 
toward Germany as it is, the Polish sci- 
entists do not want to import from that 
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country again. The United States scien- 
tific-apparatus industry has a fertile field 
in Poland, once dollar credits or exchange 
difficulties are adjusted. 


BELGIUM 


Throughout the war period Belgian 
laboratories were unable to obtain any 
scientific equipment, with the result that 
the laboratories need much material. 
Considerable looting took place in some 
schools, and bombing practically de- 
stroyed the University of Liege. The 
University of Ghent also ‘suffered from 
bombing, with the result that quantities 
of physics-demonstration apparatus was 
destroyed. 

Losses and requirements of Belgian 
scientific equipment amount to approxi- 
mately $2,500,000. However, the Belgian 
Government is giving consideration not 
only to rehabilitation, but also is ex- 
panding the research and educational 
system. Consideration is being given to 
setting aside 1 percent of the national 
income for research and scientific edu- 
cation. Budgets for the years 1946, 1947, 
and 1948 call for expenditures totaling 
$11,000,000 for scientific equipment. In 
addition, another $7,700,000 has been 
budgeted to assist research and educa- 
tional institutions to expand and grant 
fellowships. In the absence of any do- 
mestic industry, all purchases will have 
to be made abroad. United States in- 
dustry has an opportunity here, inas- 
much as all Belgians interested in science 
are informed regarding our products. 


NETHERLANDS 


Netherlands schools suffered primarily 
from looting, although at Wagenigen, 
the Agricultural College lost buildings by 
bombing, some being totally destroyed. 
Shortages of all types of apparatus and 
equipment have developed, and the po- 
tential demand has an estimated value of 
$1,500,000. 

Both the Ministry of Education and the 
Ministry of Trade and Commerce are 
working on plans for obtaining funds 
with which to purchase the essential re- 
quirements of the schools. The Nether- 
lands will have to depend upon foreign 
sources for practically all of its supplies 
because there is little domestic produc- 
tion. 

DENMARK 


Although occupied by the Germans for 
several years, Denmark did not suffer ap- 
preciable losses. Schools remained open 
until 1944 and, during the occupation, 
apparatus and supplies were imported 
from Germany. The quality of the ma- 
terials imported was not good, but labo- 
ratories did have something with which 
to carry on their operations. Shortages 
today are those that have developed in 
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the past 2 years, especially supply items. 
Danish scientists are particularly in- 
terested in instruments of recent design 
and development. In the past, German 
equipment was purchased, but now new 
sources of supply of scientific equipment 
are being sought by users of such ma- 
terial. Considerable interest in United 
States products is apparent, and a desire 
for them has been expressed by many of 
the scientists. The potential market in 
Denmark is estimated to amount to 
$300,000. 
NORWAY 


Little damage or looting of scientific 
equipment was done in Norway, but from 
1941 to the present time the scientists 
have been unable to get anything new. 
Instruments have worn out and supplies 
have been used up. Norway imports all 
of its scientific instruments and in the 
past has depended upon Germany. Re- 
quirements of the country amount to 
about $500,000. In addition to replace- 
ments a new potential demand is being 
built up through the expansion of the 
school of “Bergen’s Museum” and exten- 
sion of research throughout the country. 

The Ministry of Commerce has set up 
a program for the expansion of indus- 
trial research, and under it practically 
every type of industry in Norway will 
have research facilities. Such a program 
will result in a greater demand for scien- 
tific equipment than ever before in Nor- 
way’s history. The apparatus industry 
in the United States is looked upon as 
being the best source of supply. 


SWEDEN 


Although Sweden remained neutral 
during the war, requirements for scien- 
tific instruments have increased. Ger- 
man supplies and equipment were used 
in the past, but lack of imports during 
the latter part of the war have created 
shortages. Together with replacements, 
Sweden needs, and will continue to 
need, quantities of materials to keep 
up with the expansion of research and 
educational facilities. The nation has 
become very research-minded with the 
result that increased quantities of instru- 
ments will be required in the future. 

Some few instruments are produced in 
Sweden, but they are of a highly spe- 
cialized character and will not enter into 
general commerce. Although Sweden’s 
own requirements may be considerable, 
the variety of instruments needed will 
be so great that domestic industry will 
be unable to produce them economically. 
Lack of the proper type of skilled labor 
and raw materials are other factors that 
will prevent Sweden from entering the 
field as a major producer. Swedish 
scientists have high regard for the scien- 
tific-apparatus industry of the United 
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States and are expected to obtain much 
equipment from this source. 

Altogether, the countries visited were 
found to need scientific instruments and 
apparatus at an estimated value of 
$35,000,000 to $36 000,000. These are the 
needs to get the educational and research 
centers back to a semblance of prewar 
conditions. Beyond this, when the na- 
tions have regained some degree of nor- 
malcy, and when education and research 
can expand, the potential markets are 
even greater, and United States products 
will be in even greater demand. 

Some countries are now ordering 
United States goods, and others will do 
SO as soon as credits or exchange rates 
are clarified. In a few instances com- 
plaints have been registered that United 
States deliveries were slow or that cer- 
tain manufacturers failed to indicate 
when deliveries would be made. Such 
complaints can do the industry consider- 
able harm inasmuch as the conclusion 
is being drawn that it is not interested in 
business abroad. Such a fallacy will dis- 
courage potential buyers from seeking 
United States sources and will cause or- 
ders to flow to other countries. 

Some observers believe that United 
States manufacturers could encourage 
the European market by setting aside 
some percentage of production for ex- 
port and giving a service on orders re- 
ceived. Any scientific equipment sent to 
Europe at the present time is vastly ap- 
preciated, and any item received places 
a laboratory that much nearer to nor- 
malcy. 

Undoubtedly some countries in the fu- 
ture will become self-sufficient in the 
small miscellaneous supply items, but 
just now such material is in great de- 
mand. Permanent instruments can be- 
come the type of equipment the United 
States may always export, and it is busi- 
ness of this type that the industry should 
look forward to furnishing Europe. 


Data Available 


In the countries where such informa- 
tion was available, names and addresses 
of agents, dealers, and manufacturers of 
scientific instruments and laboratory ap- 
paratus, as well as names and addresses 
of Government institutions, universities, 
colleges, and research laboratories, were 
compiled by those who made the survey. 
These lists may be obtained from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce upon 
request. 





A Finnish truck factory at Vanaja, 
built last year, has just begun production 
and will turn out 300 trucks this year, 
according to the Finnish press. 
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~ Contributors’ 
Column 


George N. Butler (“Foreign Trainees 
Acquire U. S. Technical Know-How”) .— 
Born in Pernambuco, Brazil. Wilson 
Teachers College, Washington; The 
Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington; University of Maryland. 
Teacher, head teacher, and coordinator 
of junior occupational education experi- 
ment, D. C. public schools; international 
broadcasting announcer and _=$ script 
writer, International General Electric 
Co., Inc.; junior specialist in higher edu- 
cation relating to Latin America, U. S. 
Office of Education; motion-picture 
script writer, bilingual narrator (Bra- 
Zilian Portuguese and English), U. S. 
Department of the Interior; liaison 
officer, inter-American trade scholarship, 
assistant administrator, Inter-American 
Training Administration; vice-president, 
International Training Administration, 
Inc. 


Donald F. Heatherington (“British 
Financial Trends”).—Born Richmond, 
Vt. B.S.in Commerce, Washington and 
Lee University, Lexington, Va., 1937; 
M. A., Yale University, 1939. Instructor 
in Economics and Business Administra- 
tion at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
1939-41. Instructor at Westbrook Junior 
College, 1941-42. Department of Com- 
merce, September 1942 to present, in 
British Commonwealth Division. 


James L. Thomas (coauthor “Europe 
in Acute Need of Scientific Instru- 
ments”).—Born Kenova, W. Va. Uni- 
versity of Texas, B. A., 1917; Ph. D., 1932. 
First lieutenant, Air Corps, 1917-20. 
Instructor in physics, University of 
Texas, 1921-27; physicist, Electrical Di- 
vision, National Bureau of Standards, 
1927; chief, Resistance Measurements 
Section, Division of Electricity, National 
Bureau of Standards, 1943 to date. 


Wendell R. Turner (coauthor “Europe 
in Acute Need of Scientific Instru- 
ments”) —Born in East Providence, R. I. 
Rhode Island State College, B. S., 1924; 
Iowa State College, M. S., 1925. Bureau 
of Chemistry, Department of Agricul- 
ture, 1925-28; Fisher Scientific Co., 
Pittsburgh, 1928-42; chief of Labora- 
tories and Technical Equipment Section, 
War Production Board; made survey 
of scientific-instrument requirements of 
the educational and research centers of 
Europe when connected with Office 
of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, from January to August 1946. 
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Imperial Chemical 
Industries 


(Continued from p. 13) 


lishment of a dye-manufacturing com. 
pany. 

I. C. I. su‘Tered extensive losses of prop. 
erty in Japan, but buildings and other 
property in China and Malaya were but 
slightly damaged, and offices have been 
reopened in Shanghai, Hong Kong, and 
Singapore. 

I. C. I. is directly affected by two fac. 
tors in the general reconversion process, 
The demand for heavy chemicals is, of 
course, dependent on the rapidity with 
which other industries return to norma] 
production; likewise, the company’s abil- 
ity to reach capacity production is deter. 
mined by the supplies of raw materials 
and labor available. At times it has been 
difficult to fill orders, the chairman 
stated, and the demand for I. C. I.’s en- 
tire range of products is expected to be 
heavy and sustained. Unless unforeseen 
circumstances arise, the problem will be 
one of expanding production sufficiently 
to meet requirements. 

The coal situation has been the most 
serious difficulty facing the chemical in- 
dustry. A continuous decline in output 
and quality of coal brought conditions to 
a critical stage at the close of 1945. Cuts 
in production, necessitated in January 
1946, resulted in a decline in exports at 
the rate of £2,500,000 per annum, and the 
output of basic chemicals may be cut 
further if the coal situation does not 
improve. 


International Relationships 


The proposals made by the United 
States Government for the formation of 
an International Trade Organization 
have been carefully examined, Lord Mc- 
Gowan stated, and although British 
opinion does not necessarily agree on all 








points, Great Britain has lent its support | 


to the main purposes of the program. 

Naturally, because of its world-wide 
interests, the company is keenly con- 
cerned with developments in the field of 
international commercial relationships, 
the chairman stated. I. C. I. has par- 
ticipated in various ihternational agree- 
ments in the past—some relating to the 
exchange of patent and process knowl- 
edge in certain fields, some relating to 
marketing arrangements, and some to 4 
combination of both. The Board holds, 
the chairman said, that room exists in 
international trade for such arrange- 
ments and would welcome discussions of 
the proposed International Trade Or- 
ganization, and the establishment, 4s 
part of such an organization, of a Com- 
mission on Business Practices. 


| 
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In the difficult period of reconstruction 
and reconversion, the chairman stated, 
British industry will need all the assist- 
ance and cooperation that Government 
can give. The program of nationaliza- 
tion has introduced an element of uncer- 
tainty, “but,” said Lord McGowan, “I 
hope that every effort will be made by 
the Government to confine restrictions 
and controls within the narrowest possi- 
ble limits.” 





U. S. Suggests a 
Charter for an 
International Trade 
Organization 


(Continued from p. 15) 


CHAPTER VI—INTERGOVERNMENTAL COM- 
MODITY ARRANGEMENTS 


Chapter VI recognizes that in the case 
of certain commodities, usually primary 
agricultural products, special difficulties, 
such as a world surplus, may arise which 
would warrant the adoption of intergov- 
ernmental commodity agreements reg- 
ulating production, trade, or prices. Such 
agreements would have to be consistent 
with certain general objectives and would 
need to satisfy certain conditions. 

Regulatory commodity agreements 
would be justified if necessary (1) to en- 
able countries to solve difficulties caused 
by surpluses without taking unilateral 
action which would shift the burden of 
the problem to other countries, (2) to 
avoid the serious distress to producers 
or labor caused by surpluses when pro- 
duction adjustments cannot be made 
quickly enough because of the lack of 
alternative employment opportunities, 
and (3) to provide a working arrange- 
ment for a transitional period during 
which measures may be taken to increase 
consumption of the surplus product or 
to facilitate the movement of resources 
and manpower out of the production of 
the surplus product into more remunera- 
tive lines. 

It would be required that the Mem- 
bers concerned must formulate and 
adopt a program of economic adjustment 
designed to make progress toward solv- 
ing the basic problem which gave rise 
to the proposal for a commodity agree- 
ment; that such agreements be open 
initially to all ITO Members on equal 
terms and that they assure nondiscrim- 
inatory treatment to all Members (in- 
cluding those not participating in the 
agreement) ; that they provide for ade- 
quate representation by Members pri- 
marily interested in the commodity as 
consumers, and give consuming coun- 
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tries an equal vote with producing coun- 
tries in deciding matters such as the 
regulation of prices, trade, production, 
stocks, and the like; that, where prac- 
ticable, they provide for measures to 
expand consumption of the commodity in 
question; that they assure supplies of 
the product adequate to meet world con- 
sumption at reasonable prices; and that 
they make apprppriate provision to sat - 
isfy world consumption from the most 
effective sources of supply. 

Provision is made that full publicity 
must attend all important stages in the 
making of intergovernmental commodity 
agreements. 


CHAPTER VII—ORGANIZATION 


Chapter VII of the Charter sets forth 
the functions and structure of the ITO 
and relates them to the substantive un- 
dertakings of Members provided for in 
the earlier Chapters. 

Functions. The functions of the ITO 
largely relate to its responsibilities in 
connection with chapter IV (Commer- 
cial Policy) , chapter V (Restrictive Busi- 
ness Practices) and chapter VI (Com- 
modity Agreements). In addition to 
functions of this kind, the ITO would be 
authorized to provide assistance and 
advice to Members and other interna- 
tional organizations in connection with 
specific projects of industrialization or 
other economic development; to promote 
international agreements such as those 
designed to facilitate the international 
movement of capital, technology, art and 
skills and those relating to commercial 
travelers, commercial arbitration, and 
the avoidance of double taxation; and to 
cooperate with the United Nations and 
other organizations on economic and so- 
cial matters and on measures to main- 
tain peace and security. 

Structure. The principal organs of 
the ITO would be a Conference; an Ex- 
ecutive Board; a Commission on Com- 
mercial Policy, a Commission on Business 
Practices, and a Commodity Commis- 
sion; and a Secretariat. 

The Conference. The governing body 
of the ITO would be the Conference on 
which each country belonging to the ITO 
would be represented. The decisions of 
the Conference on most matters would 
be taken by a simple majority vote of the 
Members present and voting, each coun- 
try casting one vote. The Conference 
would have final authority to determine 
the policies of the ITO. It would be 
authorized to make recommendations 
regarding any matter relating to the 
purposes of the ITO and to elect the 
members of the Executive Board. 

Interim Tariff Committee. An Interim 
Tariff Committee within the ITO would 
be charged with the function of author- 
izing Members to withhold, if necessary, 
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tariff reductions from other Members 
which failed to meet their obligations to 
negotiate for the substantial reduction 
of tariffs and the elimination of prefer- 
ences. The Committee would consist of 
those Members. of the ITO which had 
already fulfilled these requirements 
among themselves.? Other Members of 
the ITO would be entitled to join the 
Committee upon the completion by them 
of adequate negotiations regarding tar- 
iffs and preferences. All decisions of the 
Committee would be taken by majority 
vote, each member casting one vote. 

Executive Board. The Executive 
Board would consist of 15 Members of 
the ITO elected by the Conference every 
3 years. Decisions of the Board would 
be taken by a majority of the members 
present and voting, each country casting 
one vote. The Board would be respon- 
sible for executing the policies of the 
ITO and for exercising powers delegated 
to it by the Conference. It would be 
authorized to make recommendations to 
Members of the ITO, to the Conference, 
and to other international organizations. 

The Board would be required to pro- 
vide adequate machinery to review the 
work of the ITO as it relates to indus- 
trialization and other economic develop- 
ment. 

The Commissions. The Commission 
on Commercial Policy, the Commission 
on Business Practices, and the Com- 
modity Commission would be established 
by the Conference and would be respon- 
sible to the Executive Board. The Con- 
ference would be authorized to establish 
any other commissions which might in 
time be required. 

The Commissioners would be expert 
persons appointed by the Board in their 
personal capacities. The Chairmen of 
the Commissions could participate, 
without vote, in the meetings of the 
Board and of the Conference. Other 
international organizations having a 
special interest in the activities of one 
of the commissions might be invited to 
participate in its work. 

The functions of the three commis- 
sions are concerned largely with the 
making of recommendations to the Ex- 
ecutive Board relating to the discharge 
of the ITO’s responsibilities in the three 


2Initially, the Interim Tariff Committee 
would consist of those Members which had 
made effective the agreement for concerted 
reduction of tariffs and trade barriers which 
it is hoped will be concluded by the countries 
already invited by the United States to nego- 
tiate for this purpose. It is contemplated 
that the agreement would incorporate sched- 
ules of tariff concessions and certain of the 
provisions of chapter IV of the Charter (e. g., 
those relating to most-favored-nation treat- 
ment, to national treatment on internal 
taxes and regulations, to quantitative restric- 
tions, etc.). 
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specialized fields. In addition, the com- 
missions would perform any other func- 
tions assigned to them by the Conference 
or the Board, including such functions 
in connection with the settlement of dis- 
putes as the Board might deem appro- 
priate. 

Secretariat.—The Secretariat of the 
ITO would consist of a Director General, 
three or more Deputy Directors General, 
and such staff as might be required. 

The Director General would be ap- 
pointed by the Conference upon the rec- 
ommendation of the Board. He could 
participate in the deliberations of the 
Board and Conference and initiate pro- 
posals for consideration by any organ of 
the ITO. 

The Deputy Directors General would 
be appointed by the Director General. 
Each deputy would be an ez officio 
member, without vote, of one of the 
Commissions, and would have charge of 
the Secretariat’s. work related to the ac- 
tivities of that Commission. 

Miscellaneous provisions. These pro- 
visions largely parallel similar provisions 
in the constitutions of other interna- 
tional organizations. They deal with 
relations between the ITO and other 
organizations, the international respon- 
sibilities of the staff of the ITO, legal 
capacity of the ITO, privileges and im- 
munities of the ITO, amendments to the 
Charter, interpretation and settlement 
of legal questions, contributions of Mem- 
bers, entry into force of the Charter, and 
withdrawal from the ITO and termina- 
tion of the Charter. 





British Financial 


Trends 


(Continued from p. 11) 


tual increase in the volume of imports 
from the debtor. 

These agreements have been criticized 
as an attempt to expand the sterling 
area and as perpetuating bilateralism in 
trade. The appropriateness of these 
criticisms depends more upon potentiali- 
ties than upon the inherent nature of 
the agreements. Undoubtedly, exist- 
ence of such arrangements would make 
possible the formation of a broader 
sterling-bloc system than now operates, 
and some British commentators have ex- 
pressed the view that the Government 
was “protecting its flank” against the 
possibility of being pushed into a world 
where trade could only be conducted on 
a bilateral basis. As a result of the An- 
glo-American and Anglo-Canadian Fi- 
nancial Agreements, however, the trend 
is now in the opposite direction, with the 
United Kingdom committed to sterling 
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convertibility and multilateralism. In 
addition, the bilateral monetary agree- 
ments themselves contain a _ clause 
whereby the participants undertake to 
make their currency available, “as op- 
portunity offers,’ for payment outside 
their own monetary areas. Thus, al- 
though the agreements are bilateral in 
character, it would be possible to tie them 
together in such a way that a substantial 
freedom of transfer could take place. 

The future of these agreements be- 
yond the next year is rather uncertain. 
Their continuation and form will be de- 
termined in the final analysis by inter- 
national opinion with respect to their 
compatibility with British commitments 
under other agreements, particularly the 
Anglo-American, Anglo-Canadian, and 
Bretton Woods. In any event, it is very 
probable that as reconstruction and re- 
habilitation of the various economies, 
particularly those of western Europe and 
the United Kingdom, proceed satisfac- 
torily, the need for such arrangements 
will be sharply reduced if not eliminated. 
To the extent that the existence of the 
pacts has hastened economic recovery 
and the restoration of trade, they will 
have served as a worthwhile preliminary 
to multilateral arrangements. 

This last thought may be said to sum- 
marize the liberal British view of the 
agreements. In the words of The Econ- 
omist, “It was evident that British 
trade .. . could not revive to its fullest 
limits unless these countries were pre- 
pared to accumulate sterling until Brit- 
ain’s export capacity had been expanded. 
On the other hand, Britain could not 
play a full part in the restoration of the 
economies of the recently occupied coun- 
tries unless she was prepared to hold 
their currencies. The agreements are 
thus playing an important part in the 
restoration of western European trade, 
while minimizing the cramping effects of 
wartime exchange controls.” 

Table 1 presents a summary of the 
more significant terms of the bilateral 
monetary agreements, exclusive of the 
exchange rates which are shown else- 
where. The letter designations in the 
“Remarks” column refer to the explana- 
tory notes at the foot of the table. Where 
two figures are shown in the “amounts” 
column, the first refers to the amount 
in British pounds that the other con- 
tracting country is willing to hold as a 
maximum and the second to the amount 
of the foreign currency the United King- 
dom is willing to hold. No interest rate 
is shown, since provision is not made for 
direct payment of interest by any con- 
tracting party, except insofar as there 
may be a return from investments in 
which currency holdings are placed by 
consent of the debtor’s central bank. 

The Swiss Agreement has one inter- 
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esting provision not present in any of 
the others. Although the limit is set at 
£5,000,000 to be held by Switzerland, it 
is agreed that an additional sum will be 
held in the amount determined by the 
two governments in the light of the estj- 
mated balance of payments between the 
sterling area and Switzerland. This ar. 
rangement represents something of gq 
compromise between the unlimited recip. 
rocal holdings under the Scandinavian 
Agreements and the definitely limited 
holdings under the Belgian type of 
agreement. 


Anglo-French Agreement 


The exclusion of the Anglo-French 
Agreement and the Supplementary 
Agreement from Table 1 is justified by 
the substantial difference between them 
and the other agreements, as well as by 
the complexity of their provisions. The 
original Anglo-French Financial Agree- 
ment entered into force on March 1, 1945, 
with the most important features effec- 
tive for a period of 1 year. The foremost 
objective of the Agreement was to pro- 
vide a procedure for the settlement of 
numerous inter-governmental war claims, 
some of which stemmed from the early 
days of the war when France and the 
United Kingdom were allied in the war 
effort, while others arose out of the re- 
lations between the United Kingdom and 
the De Gaulle forces. A second and more 
purely monetary objective, similar to 
those of the aforementioned bilateral 
agreements, was the removal of the fi- 
nancial obstacles to resumption of trade 
between the two countries. To this end 
reciprocal credits of £100,000,000 and 
20,000,000,000 francs were granted, with 
the French Government agreeing to draw 
on the British credit to the extent of 
£40,000,000 to pay into the settlement 
account. This last sum was estimated 
to represent the excess of sterling hold- 
ings of residents of France over franc 
holdings of British residents. The re- 
mainder would be utilized for trade pur- 
poses during the course of the year, with 
a balance to be struck at the end. The 
annex established the procedure for 
drawing on the mutual credits for financ- 
ing trade, and was substantially the same 
as the previously described monetary 
agreements. In fact, considered sep- 
arately the annex was the Anglo-French 
Monetary Agreement. 

On February 28, 1946, when the origi- 
nal pact expired, it was found that 
France had drawn on the British credit 
to the extent of £150,000,000, thus exceed- 
ing the nominal limit by 50 percent. Al- 
though it had been expected that French 
purchases would exceed British pur- 
chases, the rapidity with which these 
funds had been utilized came as some- 
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thing of a surprise. Under the original 
arrangement the French Government 
contracted to discharge the balance out- 
standing at the end of the year in gold 
up to one-third of the gross total of 
payments in franc or sterling currencies 
made during the year. This action was 
taken, and the French authorities turned 
over £40,000,000 in gold, reducing the 
balance to £110,000,000. As originally 
agreed this balance would have been car- 
ried forward on conditions accepted by 
the two countries, but if no new under- 
standing could be reached the balance 
would have to be settled by the applica- 
tion of newly acquired sterling to the re- 
duction of the debt. Such action would 
have meant that France would no longer 
be in a position to purchase goods or 
services from the United Kingdom. 
After considerable negotiation a new 
Agreement supplementary to the first 
was signed on April 29, 1946. Section 1 
and the Annex to the original were pro- 
longed to December 31, 1946, by the terms 
of the supplement, subject to specific 
stipulations. In addition, the French 


Government contracted to take all neces-, 


sary steps, including requisition and 
transfer of such securities as the United 
Kingdom might accept, to reduce the 
balance to £55,000,000 by March 31, 1947, 
toa sum not exceeding £30,000,000 before 
April 1, 1948, and to liquidate the account 
completely before April 1, 1949. No fresh 
credits were extended, and trade during 
the coming year was left on a cash-and- 
carry basis, with France required to fi- 
nance imports from its own resources. 
Some British observers were of the opin- 
ion that more generous treatment might 
have been granted through extension of 
additional credit, but the more general 
opinion was that Britain was scarcely in 
a position to offer any large credits or in- 
crease the amount already owed by 
France. 


Anglo-Greek Agreement 


In contrast to the foregoing a some- 
what wider economic agreement was con- 
cluded between the United Kingdom and 
Greece on January 24, 1946. The main 
provision covered the extension of 
£10,000,000 credit to Greece for the 
Stabilization of the currency. This 
amount together with £15,000,000 to be 
provided by the Greek Government from 
its own resources would constitute the 
cover for Greek currency and would be 
held under the terms of the pact in a 
special account of the Bank of Greece at 
the Bank of England. Repayment was 
scheduled in 10 equal annual install- 
Ments, beginning July 1, 1951. The 
British Government in addition agreed to 
forego interest and waived repayment of 
£46,000,000 loaned to Greece in 1940-41, 
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in order to enable the reserves of the 
Bank of Greece to be used as cover and 
for the purchase of essential imports. 

Other provisions included British com- 
mitments to make available consumer 
goods at a cost of £500,000, with the goods 
to include clothing and certain agricul- 
tural implements despite acute shortages 
in the United Kingdom itself. Equip- 
ment for the repair of docks, roads, in- 
dustrial plants, and other productive 
facilities would be made available for sale 
to the Greek Government from military 
stocks and other sources. The British 
Government also contracted to supply 
technical assistance over a wide field and 
on the invitation of the Greek Govern- 
ment to appoint advisers to work in cer- 
tain Greek Ministries, but only for a 
limited period not to exceed 2 years. 

The terms indicate the obvious pur- 
poses of this pact. The Greek situation 
differed so considerably from that of 
western Europe that arrangements simi- 
lar to those made with that area would 
not have been particularly feasible or 
helpful. Both physical destruction and 
economic disorganization in Greece were 
so great that outside support was needed 
in order to restore stability and provide 
the means for orderly reconstruction. 
It was not merely a question of interim 
exchange and trade relations but was far 
more fundamental, since without con- 
fidence in the currency the Greek eco- 
nomic situation could easily deteriorate 
rapidly. Thus, the Anglo-Greek Agree- 
ment represented a joint understanding 
on the measures needed to promote 
recovery, with British assistance being 
given in return for Greek commitments 
to institute a series of internal measures 
with respect to the currency, taxation, 
price controls, production, wages and 
salaries. 


The Sterling Area 


There are no indications of any major 
changes either in the composition or the 
operation of the sterling area during the 
period in question, except insofar as re- 
lationships with other countries and 
areas were reestablished by means of the 
previously discussed bilateral monetary 
pacts. In this connection, however, men- 
tion may be made of the arrangements 
with Brazil whereby sterling held by the 
Belgian and Dutch monetary areas, 
Sweden, Norway, Turkey, and other spe- 
cified countries might be used for current 
commercial or financial payments to 
Brazil, while Brazilian sterling was to be 
available for similar payments to any of 
the countries concerned. The economist 
concluded that the effect was the same 
as it would have been if Brazil had be- 
come a member of the sterling area, and 
indicated that the initiative apparently 
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arose from Brazil, “whose sterling funds 
are piling up and who is anxious to 
reopen prewar export connections with 
the Continent.” As a supplementary 
thought it was noted that “the more the 
international use of sterling can be en- 
couraged, the more ready will Britain’s 
creditors be to keep their liquid funds 
in London. Moreover, all third-party 
trade of this kind will naturally tend to 
be financed in London, which will help 
to restore Britain’s invisible exports 
from entrepot and banking commis- 
sions.” 

Early in 1945 the United Kingdom 
concluded two exchange agreements with 
Egypt and Iraq whereby their particular 
positions within the sterling area were 
redefined. In both cases specific target 
or maximum amounts of particular cur- 
rencies to be made available during the 
calendar year 1945, subject to certain 
conditions, were established. Sterling 
currencies, as in the past, were to be 
made available on request, but all others 
were separated into “difficult” or 
“scarce” currencies and “easy” curren- 
cies. As defined, the scarce currencies 
consisted of the United States dollar, 
Canadian dollar, Swedish crown, Swiss 
franc, and Portuguese escudo. Although 
no limitation was placed on the amounts 
of the “easy” currencies obtainable, 
there was the implied understanding that 
the two countries would restrict their 
demands to amounts required to meet 
real needs. Scarce currency targets, 
however, were computed on the basis of 
particular needs and according to cer- 
tain assumptions with respect to sources 
of supply, but both Egypt and Iraq were 
permitted to claim an upward revision 
in their targets if the sums proved inade- 
quate. In terms of United States dol- 
lars, Egypt was allocated $62,528,050 and 
Iraq $14,115,075 (at current rates of ex- 
change) to cover visible and invisible im- 
ports, special imports, and a reserve mar- 
gin.* 

At the end of the year the participat- 
ing parties did not feel in a position to 
enter into negotiations for new agree- 
ments for the whole of 1946. In lieu of 
such action, the existing agreements 
were temporarily prolonged until March 
31, 1946, and additional sums allocated. 
After making allowance for adjustment 
in the original allocation, Iraq was to 
have placed at its disposal the equivalent 
of £E1,011,710 in scarce currencies for 
the 3-month period, and Egypt the 
equivalent of £E4,361,500, exclusive of 
amounts needed to purchase special sup- 
plies. 

At the expiration of these temporary 


*For tables and detailed discussion, see 
“The Sterling Area,” International Reference 
Service, Vol. 2, No. 32, November 1945. 
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extensions it was agreed to continue re- 
vised arrangements for another year, 
ending March 31, 1947. The additional 
currency allotment for the 12 months 
was placed at the equivalent of £3,126,841 
plus unspecified amounts for date boxes 
and supplies procured through Crown 
Agents, in the case of Iraq, and at £E12,- 
000,000 exclusive of special imports, such 
as wheat and fertilizers, in the case of 
Egypt. In both agreements provision 
was made for termination on a month's 
notice in the event that the prevailing 
exchange situation changed as a result 
of non-ratification of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Financial Agreement, but this priv- 
ilege was to be nullified if the United 
States ratified. Similarly, until this ac- 
tion was taken by the United States both 
Egypt and Iraq agreed to follow a sched- 
ule to limit amounts of scarce currencies 
which they allocated each month for vis- 
ibles and invisibles. 

Both agreements, furthermore, pro- 
vided that the extension of the allocation 
system should not be prejudicial to the 
rights and obligations of the country as 
a member of the International Monetary 
Fund or Bank. The net effect of the 
agreements was, therefore, to give both 
countries continued but restricted access 
to dollars and other scarce currencies, 
and to fix the measure of imports from 
hard currency areas during the transi- 
tion period allowed by the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Financial Agreement. 


Exchange Controls 


There were numerous minor changes 
in the administrative operation of the 
British exchange-control system during 
the course of 1945 and the first 6 months 
of 1946, but no significant alterations in 
basic policy. Probably the most impor- 
tant single operational change was the 
elimination of U. S. Registered Accounts 
and the establishment of American Ac- 
counts to include not only the old U. S. 
Registered but also the Central American 
Accounts. The effective date for this 
change was set at July 2, 1945, but the 
Bank of England announced its readiness 
at any time up to September 30, 1945, to 
convert existing balances held to the 
credit of a registered account at the close 
of business on June 30, at the established 
rate of $4.025 to the pound sterling. 
Sterling held on the new American Ac- 
counts was thereafter to be available for 
making payments to residents in the ster- 
ling area and for transfer to other Amer- 
ican Accounts. Payments in sterling by 
residents in the sterling area to the 
American Accounts would require per- 
mission on sterling transfer forms. 

Although the substitution did not im- 
pede the right of Account holders to sell 
sterling against dollars, it did remove the 
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guaranty of a specific rate of conversion. 
Purchases and sales of dollars by banks 
authorized to deal in dollars were to be 
made at the current official rates of the 
Bank of England, but these rates were not 
guaranteed to remain effective other than 
for the quotation period. The main ef- 
fects of this action were that it broadened 
the use of the non-resident accounts held 
by the United States and specified Cen- 
tral American countries and made pos- 
sible the restoration of a free market in 
sterling to a limited extent. 

Other changes were largely technical 
and consequent upon the conclusion of 
the bilateral monetary pacts or the revo- 
cation of various “trading with the 
enemy” orders. In most instances ad- 
justments were in the direction of con- 
solidation and simplification of the con- 
trols, with a tendency toward liberal- 
ization wherever possible. Although 
application to transfer funds continued 
to be required, administrative practice 
increasingly moved toward more favor- 
able consideration of old claims and 
transfers of inheritances. British trav- 
elers continued to be restricted in the 
amount of expenditures they might incur, 
but ordinary tourist-type and business 
travelers were permitted greater freedom 
than during most of the time since 1940. 


Exchange Rates 


The table below shows the mid-rates 
of exchange between the pound sterling 
and various currencies at a recent date. 
It should be noted that these are actual 
rates only in the sense that they are 
within the market range, and that trans- 
actions are normally carried out at 
slightly higher or lower rates. In the 
case of the monetary-agreement coun- 
tries the rates are those specified within 
the agreement and are bilaterally deter- 
mined. 

London Erchange Rates 





Rate to the 
pound 
Sterling 


Currency 


Col , 
ountry | unit 


Sterling countries: 
Australia Pound 1 
New Zealand Pound 1 
South Africa Pound 1. 0025 
India Rupee 13, 3% 
Egypt Piastre 97.5 
Singapore Dollar 8 

Agreement countries 
Norway Crown 20. 00 
Sweden Crown 16. 90 
Denmark Crown 19. 34 
Belgium Franc 176. 625 
Netherlands Guilder 10. 691 
Czechoslovakia Crown 201. 50 
Switzerland Franc 17.35 
Portugal Escudo 100. 00 

Others: 
United States Dollar 4.03 
Canada Dollar 4.44 
Argentina Peso 16. 56 
Brazil Cruzeiro 81.00 
Uruguay Peso 9, 20 
Hong Kong Dollar 16. 00 
Netherlands West In Florin 7.60 


dies. 





[EpiTor’s Notre.—The second part of this 
article will appear in next week’s issue of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. | 
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publishing agency given in each case. 
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Articles of interest to businessmen, ap-" 
pearing in the Department of State 
Bulletin. 


Copies of this publication, which is is. 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 7 
may be obtained from the Superintend- | 
ent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C,, 7 
for the price of 10 cents each; subscrip- 
tion price, $3.50 per year. The September 
22 issue contains these articies: 

PRIVATE ENTERPRISE IN THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF AMERICA. By Assistant Secretary | 
Braden. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE FIFTH SEs- ~ 
SION OF THE CouNCcIL OF UNRRA. By 
David Persinger. E 

AGREEMENT WITH CHINA ON SURPLUS 
PROPERTY SALES. 4 

DENIAL OF SALE OF MILITARY ITEMS TO | 
CHINA. ! 

CONFERENCE ON TIN. 

PARTICIPATION OF UNITED STATES CAPI- | 
TAL IN SIAMESE MINERAL DEVELOPMENTS, 

UNITED STATES REQUESTS NO REPARA- 
TIONS FROM ITALY. 

INTERNATIONAL TOURIST ORGANIZATIONS | 
CONFERENCE. 

BUSINESS ‘TRAVEL INFORMATION ON 
NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES. 

UNITED STATES-BRAZIL AIR TRANSPORTA- 
TION AGREEMENT. 

TRADE AGREEMENT WITH PARAGUAY. 

ACTION ON MULTILATERAL AGREEMENT. 

COMMERCIAL RELATIONS: FRANCE-U. S. 
S. R. 

Other Publications 


CONTROL OF ATOMIC ENERGY. (United 
States Plan.) 1946. 15 pp. Free. Ad-7 
dress by Bernard Baruch at opening] 
session of Atomic Energy Commission of 7 
the UN. 

Available from: American Association 
for the United Nations, Inc., 45 East 7 
Sixty-fifth Street, New York 21, N. Y. 

Narcotic DruGcs AND ATOMIC ENERGY, | 
Herbert L. May. 1946. 14 pp. Free, 
Analogy of controls. 

Available from: Commission to Study 4 
the Organization of Peace, American As- 
sociation for the United Nations, Inc. 
45 East Sixty-fifth Street, New York } 
21, N. Y. : 


